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Running  the  Cuban 
Blockade 

CHAPTER    I 

A   FILIBUSTERING   EXPEDITION 

"I'd  go  if  I  could!"  exclaimed  Tom  Rut- 
ledge,  at  the  front  of  his  father's  warehouse. 
'  'There's  the  Farragut  now,  at  the  pier.  I 
wish  she  were  loaded  with  powder  and  guns 
for  Cuba!" 

"You  do,  do  you?"  inquired  a  harsh  voice 
near  him.     "What  is  she  loaded  with?" 

"Goods  for  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,"  said  Tom, 
looking  around.  "All  of  you  Spanish  spies 
have  watched  her  for  nothing. ' ' 

"Tom!"  came  sharply  from  the  counting- 
room  window  behind  him.  "Shut  up!  Come 
in!     I've  an  errand  for  you." 

In  went  Tom,  and  he  closed  the  door  behind 
him ;  but  his  next  greeting  was : 

"More  caution,  my  son.  They're  after  her 
with  a  sharp  stick,     You  said  you'd  fight  for 
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Cuba?    You're  too  young  for  a  soldier,  but  you 
can  help  just  now." 

"I'm  ready!"  shouted  Tom.     "What  is  it?" 

His  father  limped  a  little  as  he  now  came 
forward,  and  it  sounded  as  if  he  were  echoing 
Tom. 

"I'd  go  if  I  could,"  he  said,  "but  I  left  one 
leg  at  Gettysburg.     It's  your  turn  now." 

"Is  it  the  Farragut?"  whispered  Tom, 
excitedly.  "You  said  she  was  going  to  Vera 
Cruz."  " 

"So  she  is!"  laughed  his  father.  "But  I'm 
glad  you  can  talk  Spanish  so  well." 

"I  began  at  the  Polytechnic,"  said  Tom, 
"and  I  practice  on  the  sailors  and  the  cigar- 
makers.     I've  talked  with  lots  of  Cubans." 

"Good!"  said  his  father.  "I'll  trust  you. 
But  look  out  for  spies.  That's  one  out  there 
that  spoke  to  you.  It's  a  pretty  deep 
secret- ' ' 

"I  can  keep  it!"  exclaimed  Tom.  "Hurrah 
for  Free  Cuba!" 

"Hurrah  it  is,"  said  the  old  soldier.  "But 
you  won't  know  it  all  at  once.  Now,  I  shall 
have  a  friend  here  to-morrow  morning  who 
hardly  knows  two  words  of  English.  He  is  to 
go  out  in  the  Farragut,  but  he  will  not  go  on 
board  of  her  here,  and  he  will  not  land  at  Vera 
Cruz." 
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"Her  cargo's  going  there?"  began  Tom;  but 
he  quickly  added,  "No,  don't  say  a  word;  I 
begin  to  smell  a  mouse. ' ' 

"Mouse?"  said  his  father.  "The  Spaniards 
would  say  it  is  a  pretty  large-sized,  wicked 
American  rat.  You  will  not  know  this  man  by 
any  name  but  Garcia.  To-day  he  is  in  Wash- 
ington, but  he  will  come  to  New  York  in  the 
night.  Go  right  home,  put  on  your  blue 
flannel  suit,  and  pack  your  traveling-satchel. 
You  may  be  gone  three  weeks  or  more.  Folks 
around  here  may  suppose  that  you  have  gone 
a-fishing — if  they  wish  to." 

Tom's  eyes  were  dancing  with  excitement, 
but  he  shut  his  mouth  desperately  tight,  for  he 
knew  that  he  was  to  ask  no  more  questions. 
He  went  out  upon  the  wharf,  however,  and 
took  searching  looks  at  a  six-hundred-ton 
propeller  steamer  that  was  moored  there. 

"She's  a  fast  one,"  he  muttered,  "but  she 
can't  carry  cannon.  I  wish  she  could.  She's 
made  of  steel.  She'd  be  just  the  thing  to 
cruise  after  Spaniards  with." 

"Shut  up,  bye!"  growled  a  rough  voice 
behind  him.  "The  custom-house  officers  are 
comin'.     It'll  be  touch  an'  go  for  us." 

"Pat  Ryan!"  said  Tom,  turning  around  to 
the  big,  red-headed  sailor.  "You're  no 
Spaniard. ' ' 
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"  'Dade  an'  I  am,"  said  Pat.  "It's  a  warrum 
frind  I  am  o'  the  Spanish  government,  an'  I'd 
relave  thim  o'  Cuby  this  day  ave  I  had  the 
arrangemint  o'  things." 

"All  right!"  said  Tom.  "I'm  off.  There 
come  the  custom-house  men,  and  there's  that 
spy." 

"It's  their  duty  they're  doin',"  said  Pat. 
"Small  blame  to  'em.  It's  a  good  man  is  the 
Presidint.  He  won't  let  any  arrums  or  ammi- 
nition  go  to  Cuby  from  New  York;  but  his 
eyes  can't  be  iverywhere  at  wance,  ye  know." 

Tom  had  a  good  home  to  go  to,  but  it  seemed 
to  him  that  evening  as  if  his  mother  took  ten 
times  more  interest  in  him  than  usual.  Even 
after  he  was  in  bed  she  slipped  quietly  in  and 
bent  over  him  and  kissed  him. 

"Tom,"  she  whispered,  "don't  get  hurt; 
don't  run  any  risks;  come  back  right  away. 
But  if  you  can  do  anything  for  Cuba,  do  it! 
You  are  a  soldier's  son.  It  isn't  your  mother 
that  would  hold  you  back  from  being  as  brave 
as  your  father  was. ' ' 

He  clasped  his  arms  around  her  neck  and 
kissed  her  again  and  again. 

"Oh,  mother!"  he  said,  "if  I  really  could 
help  them,  wouldn't  I  be  glad!" 

After  that  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  hardly 
knew  anything,  except  in  a  confused,  uncertain 
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way,  until  he  found  himself  standing,  the  next 
morning,  in  front  of  his  father's  warehouse  on 
the  East  River,  looking  out  upon  New  York 
harbor. 

"The  Farragut  is  gone  already,"  he  said  to 
himself.  "Who  around  here  would  guess  that 
I'm  going  in  her?     But  there's  that  spy  again!" 

"Senor  Thomas?  I  am  pleased  to  meet  you. 
I  am  Garcia.     Your  father  is  here.     Come  in. ' ' 

Before  him  stood  a  brawny,  dark-faced  man, 
speaking  Spanish.  He  was  dressed  in  a  plain 
suit  of  summer  gray,  and  he  was  smoking  away 
unconcernedly,  as  if  nothing  troubled  him. 
They  went  together  into  the  counting-room  of 
the  warehouse,  but  here  General  Rutledge 
himself  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"Senor  Garcia,"  he  said,  "there  is  no  time 
to  waste.  All  things  are  ready.  Tom,  your 
satchel?  Put  in  this  revolver  and  the  boxes  of 
cartridges.  This  rifle  is  a  prime  good  one ;  it's 
a  repeater  of  the  latest  pattern.  You  may 
have  to  shoot.  Wish  I  were  going  with  you. 
You  have  all  your  directions.  You  and  Garcia 
will  be  met  by  the  shore  wagon  at  Maxim 
station.  If  anything  goes  wrong  telegraph  me. 
If  it  goes  right,  why,  you  can't  telegraph; 
that's  an  answer.  I  hope  you  will  bring  back 
a  pretty  important  post-bag  with  you.  Garcia 
is  taking  one.     You'll  get  there.     Good-bye." 
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"Good-by,  father,"  said  Tom,  but  his  voice 
trembled  a  little,  and  so  did  that  of  the  brave 
old  general. 

Tom  and  Garcia  were  off,  and  then  a  gray 
head  was  bowed  upon  the  top  of  a  desk. 

"It's  all  right!"  came  cheerily,  as  it  was 
raised  again.  "My  father  and  mother  gave 
me  my  rifle  and  sent  me  into  the  army  in  the 
old  days.  It  will  be  good-by  to  America  and 
to  freedom  when  our  boys  are  held  back  from 
righteous  battle-fields.  God  will  keep  Tom, 
living  or  dying. ' ' 

There  appeared  to  be  no  risk  whatever  in  the 
beginning  of  Tom's  unexpected  venture.  It 
consisted  only  in  conducting  Senor  Garcia 
across  the  city  and  over  the  Hudson  River  on  a 
ferry-boat  to  a  New  Jersey  railway  station. 
But  it  seemed  a  somewhat  unlikely  way  of 
going  to  Mexico. 

The  Cuban  was  a  very  silent  person,  and  he 
seemed  to  have  a  great  deal  upon  his  mind; 
but  whenever  he  smiled  he  showed  a  set  of 
splendid  white  teeth,  and  his  face  wore  a 
resolute,  daring  look  which  made  Tom  admire 
him  immensely. 

* '  He's  a  soldier — I  know  he  is, ' '  thought  Tom. 
"I  wonder  if  he  isn't  some  kind  of  officer  in 
the  Cuban  army!" 

However    that    might    be,    the    train  they 
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entered  ran  swiftly  on  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
more  or  less.  It  was  a  way-train,  and  when 
the  conductor  at  last  shouted,  "Maxim  station, " 
Tom  looked  out  in  vain  for  any  village.  It 
was  only  a  railway  building,  a  country  store 
and  a  blacksmith-shop.  At  the  door  of  this 
last  stood  a  horse  and  buggy,  and  in  the  buggy 
was  a  man  who  took  off  his  hat  twice  and  put 
it  on  again  side  wise. 

"That's  our  man,  Senor  Garcia,"  said  Tom, 
in  Spanish.     "Come  on!" 

They  had  their  hand-satchels  with  them,  but 
that  of  Senor  Garcia  was  large  and  so  heavy 
that  it  was  quite  a  lift  to  put  it  into  the  rear 
box  of  the  buggy.  Not  a  word  spoke  the 
driver  until  the  horse  was  trotting  briskly 
along  a  southward  road. 

"I'll  bet  he's  a  Cuban,  from  his  face," 
thought  Tom,  and  therefore  he  was  not  sur- 
prised when  his  two  companions  began  to  con- 
verse in  Spanish. 

"Are  all  the  goods  there?"  asked  Garcia. 

"No,"  said  the  other;  "the  big  van  will  not 
come  until  dark.  We  have  gathered  good 
boats.  We  have  a  derrick.  We  can  handle  every- 
thing.   No  spies  have  been  seen.  We  are  safe. " 

"Good!"  exclaimed  Garcia.  "The  steamer 
will  not  get  here  till  after  dark. ' ' 

Maxim  station  was  a  good  many  miles  from 
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the  shore  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  railway  train 
had  run  on  with  most  of  its  passengers  to  a 
well-known  watering-place,  where  there  were 
great  seaside  hotels,  and  to  which  steamers 
came  regularly.  No  man  would  suspect  a  man 
or  a  ship  headed  toward  that  place  of  being 
really  bound  for  Cuba. 

''Pretty  long  pier,"  said  Tom  to  Garcia,  as 
the  buggy  at  last  went  down  a  slope  toward  the 
beach ;  but  his  friend  only  replied : 

"I  am  so  glad  it  is  calm.  No  wind.  If  the 
sea  were  rough  we  should  have  trouble." 

The  pier  was  narrow  and  not  very  strongly 
built,  but  it  reached  out  beyond  the  shallow 
water  at  the  shore.  At  its  seaward-end  there 
were  three  large  boats  and  two  small  ones 
moored,  and  in  them  and  upon  the  pier  were 
nearly  a  dozen  men.  There  were  no  goods  of 
any  sort  to  be  seen,  nevertheless,  nor  any  sign 
that  a  cargo  was  to  be  shipped  from  that  place. 
The  derrick  spoken  of  was  already  up  and 
rigged  at  the  pier-head,  and  there  was  also  a 
large,  four-wheeled  truck,  such  as  are  used  at 
railway  stations. 

"This  looks  like  business!"  said  Tom.  "It's 
getting  late,  too.  Hullo!  What's  that?  Why, 
it's  a  New  York  furniture-van.  They'll  move 
anything  smaller'n  a  house,  and  land  it  all  over 
New  Jersey." 
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This  particular  van  was  drawn  by  four 
horses,  and  it  was  coming  steadily  along-  the 
shore  road,  but  the  teams  were  tugging  as  if 
they  had  an  unusually  heavy  load  behind  them. 

"Glad  the  roads  are  good,"  growled  Garcia. 
"I  was  afraid  they  might  get  stuck.  I  did  not 
believe  it  could  all  be  brought  in  that  van. ' ' 

He  was  a  good  calculator,  too,  for  in  the 
distance  could  soon  be  seen  a  second  similar 
van  toiling  along  as  slowly. 

Tom's  excitement  was  becoming  red-hot; 
but  when  the  first  van  drove  out  upon  the  pier 
and  its  end  door  flew  open  he  saw  nothing 
wonderful — only  wooden  cases  and  barrels  and 
some  crates  which  might  contain  crockery. 
All  furniture-men,  however,  take  special  care 
of  china  goods,  and  these  crates  were  lowered 
tenderly,  to  prevent  jarring. 

"If  it's  powder,"  thought  Tom,  "and  if  it 
should  go  off,  there  wouldn't  be  much  pier 
left,  or  furniture- van. ' '  Everything  came  out 
piece  by  piece,  but  the  horses  could  not  be 
wheeled  on  that  narrow  pier,  and  they  were 
brought  around  and  hitched  to  pull  the  van  off 
backward. 

"Now  is  our  first  danger,"  said  Garcia  to 
Tom.  "I  have  heard  that  there  is  sometimes 
a  revenue  patrol  along  shore.  If  they  catch  us 
we  lose  all  our  cargo. ' ' 
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.By  this  time  the  sun  was  setting.  The 
second  van  went  out  upon  the  pier,  and  it  took 
longer  to  unload  it.  Some  of  the  wooden  cases 
were  of  strange  shapes,  and  their  lowering 
required  the  strength  of  all  the  men,  with 
rollers  and  levers. 

4 'Dark!"  said  Tom.  "That  van's  gone. 
Now  where  is  the  Farragut?" 

"See  the  blue  lights?"  whispered  Garcia. 
"Three  blue,  a  red,  a  blue?  Now  we  are  all 
right.     Be  ready,  men!" 

Two  of  them  were  stationed  at  the  shore-end 
of  the  pier  to  warn  away  any  chance  comers, 
but  the  remainder  were  rapidly  stowing  the 
three  large  boats  with  casks  and  cases. 

"Enough!"  was  said  of  one  after  another  of 
them,  and  the  small  boats  also  had  pretty  good 
cargoes ;  but  now  out  of  the  mist  and  shadows 
which  covered  the  quiet  sea  there  came  a  sound 
of  oars. 

"Man  the  derrick!"  commanded  Garcia. 
"Be  ready  to  push  off  with  those  boats.  We 
shall  have  rowers  enough  now. " 

* '  There  they  come ! ' '  exclaimed  Tom.  *  *  The 
two  life-boats  of  the  Farragut.     I  know  them. ' ' 

The  greater  part  of  her  crew  must  also  have 
been  in  them,  but  her  captain  stepped  out 
upon  the  pier,  exclaiming: 

"Silence,    all!      Make    short    work    of    it! 
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There  was  a  revenue  cutter  off  the  coast  at 
sundown ! ' ' 

Away  went  the  loaded  boats,  quickly 
enough,  and  Tom  went  in  one  of  them  without 
waiting  for  permission. 

"I'm  going  to  see  how  they  do  it,"  he  said. 
"It's  the  biggest  thing  I  ever  heard  of!  But  if 
the  water  was  rough  I  guess  this  boat  would  go 
under.  She's  loaded  heavy  enough  to  sink  her. ' ' 

"She  won't  sink,"  a  sailor  told  him.  "But 
oh,  won't  this  be  a  pill  to  the  Spaniards!  I'm 
for  Free  Cuba,  I  am!" 

"So  am  I,"  said  Tom. 

"Guess  so,"  replied  the  sailor.  "You're  a 
son  of  old  General  Rutledge.  My  father 
served  with  him.  Real  good  grit.  He's  the 
old  sort,  you  know. ' ' 

It  was  a  hard  pull  of  nearly  half  a  mile 
before  a  faint  red  lantern-light  which  Tom  had 
seen  was  very  near  them. 

"At  anchor?"  he  said  to  himself.  "Guess 
they'd  pull  up  quick  if  there  was  danger 
coming. ' ' 

The  Farragut  also  had  a  derrick,  and  all  the 
contents  of  the  rowboats  went  on  board  of  her 
in  swift  succession.  Tom  clambered  up  the 
side,  and  the  next  thing  he  noted  was  that  all 
these  things  were  rapidly  going  below  in  one 
way  or  another. 
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It  wouldn't  do  to  leave  'em  on  deck,"  he 
thought.  "There  comes  another  boat. 
They're  making  swift  work  of  it. ' ' 

The  ship's  derrick  was  run  by  steam-power, 
but  it  had  one  pretty  tough  job.  The  two 
life-boats  came  together  side  by  side,  with  a 
large  case  stretched  across  them  amidships. 
Even  then  they  were  only  just  floating,  and  the 
captain  of  the  Farragut,  in  one  of  them, 
shouted : 

"Steady  away,  boys!  If  we  ship  another 
wave  this  thing's  a  goner.  It's  the  new  tor- 
pedo-tube. I  wouldn't  lose  it  for  anything. 
We're  an  armed  cruiser  if  we  can  get  it  on 
board." 

"Hurran!"  exclaimed  Tom.  "We  could 
fight  a  Spanish  gunboat!" 

The  derrick  tackle  was  lowered,  hitched, 
geared  carefully,  and  then  there  came  a 
moment  of  anxiety.  A  slip,  a  break,  and  there 
would  be  crushed  life-boats  and  a  lost  gun. 

"Up  she  comes!"  shouted  the  captain. 
"Now  for  her  carriage  and  ammunition !  Men, 
that  thing  would  hang  us  all !  Down  into  the 
hold  with  it,  and  cover  it  up.  The  howitzers 
are  coming.  Cases  of  rifles,  shot  and  shell, 
barrels  of  powder!  It's  as  good  a  cargo,  for  a 
small  one,  as  ever  went  to  Cuba.  Just  a  few 
more  boat  trips  and  we'll  have  the  anchor  up." 
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With  so  many  boats  and  so  many  strong 
hands  the  work  did  indeed  go  on  rapidly ;  but 
for  all  that  the  night  itself  was  nearly  gone 
before  the  shore-boats  went  away  empty, 
rowed  by  but  two  men  each. 

The  wind  had  freshened  and  the  sea  was 
rising  roughly. 

4 "Only,"  as  the  captain  said,  "by  having  all 
things  our  own  way  had  the  Farragut  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  on  board  the  dangerous 
contents  of  those  two  innocent-looking 
furniture-vans. ' ' 

"It's  the  good  luck  we've  had,"  said  Pat 
Ryan.  "An'  now,  me'  bye,  I'll  show  yez 
where  ye're  to  slape.     Ye've  done  enough." 

Tom  was  beginning  to  feel  that  he  had,  but 
it  was  hard  to  have  to  go  below  and  "turn  in" 
while  so  much  was  doing  on  deck. 

"We  must  have  it  all  under  the  hatches 
before  daylight,"  said  the  captain,  as  the 
anchor  was  being  hoisted  to  its  place.  ' '  Colonel 
Garcia,  we  have  dodged  the  United  States 
authorities,  now  for  a  big  game  of  hide-and- 
seek  with  the  Spanish  cruisers." 

"I  hope  we  shall  dodge  them,"  replied 
Garcia,  gloomily.  "Poor  Cuba  needs  this 
cargo.  It  may  mean  more  than  one  victory 
for  our  heroes  in  the  mountains. ' ' 

There  were  cabins    and   staterooms  in    the 
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Farragut,  like  those  of  a  passenger-steamer. 
In  one  of  the  staterooms  an  tipper  berth  was 
given  to  Tom,  and  he  went  into  it.  The  very- 
motion  of  the  vessel  lulled  him  to  sleep,  the 
tired  boy  that  he  was,  and  when  he  awoke 
again  and  came  on  deck  there  was  really  noth- 
ing to  be  seen  which  might  not  have  been 
legally  landed  in  Vera  Cruz.  He  was  allowed 
to  go  anywhere  he  pleased,  and  so  he  went 
below  to  examine  the  stowing  of  the  cargo. 

"Barrels  of  flour,"  he  said;  "sashes  and 
blinds  and  doors  for  houses;  bales  of  cloth 
goods;  cases  of  crockery  and  hardware.  The 
captain  said  he  had  plows  and  wagons,  too, 
and  lots  of  other  stuff.  But  they  must  have 
worked  hard  to  cover  up  all  that  was  in  those 
two  furniture-vans." 

Then  he  went  on  deck  again.  There  were 
sails  in  sight,  and  more  than  one  long  trail  of 
smoke  from  the  pipes  of  steamers,  and  there 
was  nothing  at  all  to  put  anybody  in  mind  of 
war.  But  Garcia  came  and  asked  him  how  he 
felt,  adding,  curtly: 

"We  shall  all  be  safely  through  with  it  or  we 
shall  all  be  shot  within  two  weeks." 

"Senor  Garcia,"  said  Tom,  "do  you  mean 
that  if  a  Spanish  gunboat  comes  after  us  we 
are  not  to  fight  'em?" 

"Fight,   my    boy?"    said  the  Cuban.      "Of 
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course  we  will.  But  they  are  too  strong  for 
us.  They  carry  heavy  guns.  Captain  Allen 
says  he'd  rather  sink  than  be  shot  or  hung. 
So  would  I." 

The  captain  was  standing  nearer  than  Tom 
had  been  aware,  and  now  he  shouted : 

"  Colonel  Garcia,  the  Farragut  will  be  a  gun- 
boat as  soon  as  we  are  in  the  Santaren  channel. 
I'm  going  to  see  what  can  be  done  with  that 
newfangled  torpedo-tube.  There  ought  to  be 
some  use  in  a  copper  case  full  of  dynamite. 
If  the  Navy  Department  won't  put  them  on  the 
big  cruisers,  we'll  see  what  they  are  good  for 
on  a  craft  like  this.  All  merchant  ships  ought 
to  have  them,  if  there's  going  to  be  a  war." 

4 'Hurrah,  Colonel  Garcia!"  exclaimed  Tom. 
"That's  what  I  say.     We'll  fight!" 
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44 Mr.  Garcia,"  remarked  Tom,  44do  you  know 
how  far  the  Farragut  has  run?" 

44 Not  exactly,"  replied  the  Cuban  patriot. 
4 'But  we  are  near  the  most  dangerous  part  of 
our  voyage.  Off  eastward  yonder  is  a  long 
line  of  small  keys,  and  beyond  them  is  the 
great  Bahama  bank.  Westward  is  the  coast  of 
Florida.  These  waters  swarm  with  cruisers, 
and  we  might  get  overhauled." 

"Well,"  said  Tom,  "I  hope  not!  But  we've 
been  going  along  for  days  as  if  we  were  just 
sailing  for  the  fun  of  it. ' ' 

44 What's  the  matter,  Captain  Allen?"  sud- 
denly shouted  Garcia.     "Anything  wrong?" 

He  had  seen  the  captain  lower  his  long  tele- 
scope and  shake  his  head. 

4 'United  States  ship  in  sight,"  replied  the 
captain.     "No  use  to  try  to  avoid  her.      We 
must  run  right  along  and  take  our  chances. 
She  may  not  have  been  warned  against  us. " 
Our  own  people  ought  not  to  interfere!" 
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grumbled  Tom.  "Every  American  cruiser 
ought  to  be  helping  Cuba.  I  guess  they  will, 
too,  before  long.  Wouldn't  it  be  awful  to  have 
the  Farragut  choked  off  by  a  ship  with  our  flag 
on  her?" 

On  swept  the  swift  propeller,  however,  and 
pretty  soon  even  those  on  board  of  her  who  had 
no  glasses  could  see  what  was  in  their  way. 
Nearer,  nearer,  they  came  to  a  long  white  mass 
upon  the  heavy  sea,  and  out  of  the  side  of  it 
came  now  a  puff  of  vapor  not  at  all  like  that 
which  was  rising  from  its  lofty  smoke-stacks. 
A  thundering  report  followed,  and  Captain 
Allen  replied  to  it : 

"Oh,  yes,  I'm  coming.  I'll  heave  to  and 
report,  and  you  may  send  a  boat  on  board  if 
you  want  to,  but  I  wish  we  were  about  fifty 
miles  further  south.  You  can't  say  we're  an 
inch  out  of  our  due  course  for  Vera  Cruz. ' ' 

"That  means,"  thought  Tom,  "that  there's 
nothing  suspicious  about  us. ' ' 

"Better  go  down  to  your  stateroom,"  said 
the  captain  to  Garcia.  "Some  of  them  might 
know  you.     I'd  rather  they  should  not." 

Down  went  the  Cuban,  and  Tom  stood  by 
the  captain,  watching  the  great  warship  that 
seemed  to  grow  more  splendid  and  more  ter- 
rible as  she  drew  nearer. 

The   South   Carolina,"   said    the    captain. 
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"One  of  the  best  cruisers  in  all  the  White 
Squadron.  We  ought  to  have  twenty  more  like 
her,  for  we've  got  to  whip  Europe  some  day." 

"I've  read  about  her,"  said  Tom.  "Biggest 
kind  of  guns.  Thick  armor.  Runs  like  a 
deer.     Knocks  spots  out  of  anything. ' ' 

"One  shot  from  her  would  sind  us  all  to  the 
bottom,"  remarked  Pat  Ryan,  behind  him.  "I 
would  like  to  be  aboard  o'  her  ave  she  was 
fightin'  the  British.  But  there's  no  good  hope 
o'  that." 

Just  then  a  man  with  a  speaking-trumpet 
appeared  at  the  quarter-rail  of  the  South 
Carolina  and  sent  out  questions,  which  Captain 
Allen  understood  better  than  Tom  did,  for  his 
own  trumpet  went  up  to  his  mouth  and  he 
responded : 

"Farragut;  New  York;  Vera  Cruz;  assorted 
cargo;  passengers.  Will  you  send  a  boat  on 
board?" 

"Aye!"  came  back.  "Heave  to;  boat 
coming." 

It  must  have  been  already  lowered  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  cruiser,  for  not  a  minute 
elapsed  before  it  came  swiftly  around  her 
stern.  It  was  a  large  cutter,  manned  by  a 
dozen  men.  In  a  few  minutes  more  it  was  at 
the  side  of  the  Farragut,  and  a  young  officer  in 
a  new  navy  uniform  came  lightly  on  board. 
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Tapers,  sir!"  he  said  to  the  captain. 

"All  right.  Here  they  are,"  was  very 
politely  replied;  and  the  lieutenant  of  the 
South  Carolina  inspected  them  with  care. 

"We  have  telegraphic  advices  from  New 
York,"  he  said,  "that  you  came  away  all  cor- 
rect. You've  made  a  pretty  quick  run. 
Haven't  been  heard  of  anywhere." 

"Cargo's  all  ready  for  examination,"  said 
the  captain.  "We'll  give  you  every  facility. 
The  owner's  son  is  with  us.  Pleasure  trip, 
you  know.     Wants  to  see  Vera  Cruz. ' ' 

The  officer  glanced  at  Tom  and  nodded,  but 
there  was  a  queer  smile  upon  his  face,  and  he 
beckoned  to  him.     Tom  came  forward. 

"First  trip  at  sea,  my  boy?  Had  a  good 
time?  O.  K.  Look  at  the  South  Carolina. 
See  everything  you  can.  Most  likely  you'll  see 
a  Spanish  cruiser,  too,  before  you  reach  Key 
West.  There  are  six  Spanish  revenue  cutters 
among  the  keys.  Two  heavy  ironclads  off 
Cuba.  Two  light  cruisers.  You  won't  see  any 
of  them  this  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Santaren 
channel.  Keep  your  eyes  open.  See  all  you 
can.  Good-day!  Good  luck  to  you.  Captain 
Allen,  hope  you'll  get  there  in  good  order. 
You're  having  good  weather,  but  there  may  be 
a  change. ' ' 

"So  there  may!     So  there  may!"  exclaimed 
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the  captain,  emphatically.  "Will  you  go 
below  and  look  at  things?" 

"Certainly,"  said  the  lieutenant.  "Our 
orders  call  for  rigid  inspection." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Tom.  "I'll  see 
everything  I  can. ' ' 

It  was  nearly  an  hour  before  the  lieutenant 
came  up  again,  and  he  must  have  found  an 
entirely  satisfactory  state  of  affairs,  for  he  and 
Captain  Allen  parted  with  the  most  cere- 
monious politeness  on  both  sides. 

Down  the  side  he  went,  and  hardly  was  in  his 
boat  before  the  captain  turned  to  Tom. 

"I  declare!"  he  exclaimed.  "He  is  a  good 
one!  I  didn't  get  a  word  out  of  him.  Why, 
Tom,  if  it  wasn't  for  what  he  told  you  I 
wouldn't  know  just  where  to  look  for  the 
Spaniards,  nor  what  sorts  they  are.  He  didn't 
give  me  any  information.  But  we'll  put  on  all 
the  steam  there  is.  Now,  men,  get  ready  to 
hoist  out  that  dynamite-tube.  It's  got  to  be 
mounted  within  six  hours.  Get  out  the  arms. 
Get  up  the  howitzers.  If  we  were  to  be 
boarded  they'd  be  just  the  thing.  We'll  jam 
them  with  grape-shot  and  canister.  They're  a 
little  old-fashioned,  but  they  could  clear  a 
deck.  Bad  for  Spanish  boats,  too.  But  I 
guess  I  know  another  thing :  if  there  were  any 
American  war-ships  in  our  way  further  down 
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he'd  have  told  Tom.  A  navy  officer  has  to  be 
mighty  careful  how  he  gives  dangerous  infor- 
mation to  smugglers  and  pirates  and  wicked 
filibusters.  I  reckon,  though,  that  that 
leftenant'd  be  glad  to  hear,  by  and  by,  that  we 
got  safe  to — well,  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  out 
again. ' ' 

No  matter  how  cleverly  things  in  the  hold 
had  been  covered  up  so  that  even  the  sharp 
eyes  of  the  lieutenant  saw  nothing  amiss,  it 
was  marvelous  how  soon  curious  objects  came 
up  through  the  hatches  by  the  strong  lifting  of 
the  steam-derrick. 

Among  the  first  to  come  was  what  the  cap- 
tain called  a  "mountain  howitzer."  It  was  a 
very  short  brass  cannon  with  a  remarkably 
wide  mouth.  It  was  at  once  geared  firmly  to 
the  forward  deck,  and  another  just  like  it  was 
shortly  stationed  upon  the  after  deck. 

"Load  'em  wid  grape,"  said  Pat,  "and 
they'd  swape  off  ivery  boarder  that  kim. " 

Now,  however,  a  still  more  interesting  affair 
came  slowly  up  to  the  sunlight.  It  was  covered 
with  wooden  casings,  but  when  those  were 
knocked  away  Tom  remarked: 

"The  longest,  slenderest  brass  cannon  I  ever 
saw.  Mr.  Garcia,  is  that  the  dynamiter?  How 
far  will  it  carry?" 

"Only  about  a  mile,"  said  Garcia.     "It  won't 
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take  in  but  about  so  much  powder.  That's  the 
reason  they're  not  on  United  States  ships. 
Uncle  Sam  wants  guns  that  carry  further. 
The  Farragut  is  too  small  for  heavy  guns,  but 
that  thing  throws  an  awful  pill.   Look  at  them. " 

Several  wooden  cases  of  moderate  sizes  had 
been  opened,  and  out  of  each  of  them  came  a 
copper  cylinder  nearly  three  feet  long.  The 
head  of  each  cylinder  seemed  to  be  of  polished 
steel,  with  a  kind  of  copper  cap  in  the  long 
point  of  the  head. 

44 That  goes  off  when  it  strikes,"  explained 
Garcia.  "The  dynamite  does  the  rest  of  the 
business.  Blow  a  hole  in  anything  except 
thick  war-ship  armor." 

Here,  at  last,  was  also  the  movable  pivot- 
carriage,  very  large  and  heavy,  upon  which 
the  tube  was  to  swing.  It  was  fastened  to  the 
after-deck,  for  it  was  most  likely  to  be  used 
against  a  pursuer.  It  was  late  that  night 
before  the  arming  of  the  Farragut  was  any- 
thing like  complete,  and  when  Tom  came  on 
deck  in  the  morning,  his  favorite,  the  dyna- 
miter, was  hidden  from  his  further  inspection 
under  tarpaulins. 

"  Good  -morning,"  said  Captain  Allen. 
"Your  father  would  like  this.  We  are  what 
the  Spaniards  call  a  pirate.  All  this  part  of  the 
ocean  used  to  swarm    with    Spanish  pirates. 
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Their  headquarters  were  in  such  islands  as  we 
are  passing.  These  are  the  eastern  salt  keys, 
and  they  belong  to  England. ' ' 

"Where  are  we?"  asked  Tom. 

"In  the  Santaren  channel,"  said  the  cap- 
tain; "and  it's  a  dangerous  water  for  a  craft 
without  a  good  pilot. ' ' 

He  turned  away,  but  Tom  saw  Mr.  Garcia 
with  the  steersman  at  the  wheel,  and  he  went 
to  have  a  word  or  so  with  him. 

The  steersman  was  a  tall,  very  dark  man, 
who  made  Tom  think  of  an  American  Indian 
he  had  once  seen. 

"Don't  speak  to  him,  my  boy,"  said  Garcia. 
"He  is  one  of  our  Caribs,  and  he  knows  this 
inshore  channel  that  we  are  following.  We 
have  hundreds  of  his  people  with  us.  Oh,  how 
they  hate  the  Spaniards!  Nearly  all  their 
tribe  was  slaughtered  by  them  long  ago. 
They  fight  well,  but  they  take  no  prisoners. ' ' 

"What's  going  on?"  asked  Tom.  "Is  there 
anything  going  to  happen?" 

"Wait!"  said  Garcia.  "Look!  There  is  a 
smoke  rising  behind  the  point  yonder.  We 
shall  know  what  it  comes  from  when  we  try  to 
pass  it.  If  it  is  a  Spanish  gunboat  it's  all  up 
with  us." 

Tom  felt  his  heart  beat  quickly,  but  he  saw 
several  sailors  taking  off  the  coverings  from 
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the   torpedo-thrower,  and  others  bringing  up 
rifles  from  below. 

"I'll  go  for  mine!"  he  exclaimed.  "Father 
said  it  would  throw  a  bullet  a  mile  and  a  half. 
I'll  blaze  away  with  it  if  I  have  a  chance." 

The  sun  was  very  hot,  and  the  bright  brass 
of  the  long  gun  was  glittering. 

"We  have  all  steam  on,"  he  heard  the  cap- 
tain say  to  Mr.  Garcia.  "The  best  thing  for  us 
to  do  is  to  run,  regardless  of  consequences.  I 
wish  that  smoke  were  half  a  mile  nearer  if  I'm 
to  shoot  at  it,  or  else  that  it  were  twenty  miles 
further  off." 

"We're  cutting  it  now,"  said  Tom.  "It'll 
take  a  swift  one  to  catchus." 

The  Farragut  had  been  built  for  a  steam 
pleasure-yacht,  and  she  was  a  racer,  but  so 
might  be  a  Spanish  cruiser.  The  sea  was  a 
little  rough,  with  a  good  breeze  blowing,  and 
there  were  no  sails  in  actual  sight. 

"Our  course  takes  us  close  to  the  point,"  he 
heard  the  pilot  say  to  Senor  Garcia.  "Right 
there  will  be  our  danger." 

His  idea  evidently  was  that  an  enemy  might 
be  there  in  a  kind  of  ambush ;  but  Tom's  atten- 
tion was  now  absorbed  by  his  cannon,  for  Cap- 
tain Allen  had  raised  a  section  of  it  at  the 
breech  and  was  putting  in  one  of  the  copper 
cylinders  of  dynamite  and  destruction. 
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"Loaded!"  said  Tom.  "Hullo!  There  she 
comes!  She's  too  far  yet.  I  can  hit  her  pretty- 
soon,  but  this  boat  rolls  awfully  to  aim  from." 

"Spanish  revenue  cutter!"  shouted  Captain 
Allen.  "Not  an  armored  vessel.  Let  her 
speak  first. ' ' 

She  spoke  almost  when  he  did,  for  a  streak  of 
fire  sprang  from  one  of  her  forward  port-holes. 

"Aimed  right  for  us,  without  warning,"  said 
the  mate  of  the  Farragut.  "That's  their  way. 
They  had  no  right  to  send  a  shot  at  the  Ameri- 
can flag." 

"They  don't  care,"  said  Garcia.  "If  they 
should  sink  you  they'd  never  tell.  You  would 
be  reported  wrecked — and  no  help  for  it. ' ' 

Nevertheless,  the  shot  or  shell,  whichever  it 
was,  went  over  the  Farragut  and  dropped 
harmlessly  into  the  sea. 

' '  Nearly  two  miles  yet, ' '  said  Garcia.  ' '  They 
must  follow  the  channel,  too,  or  they'll  run 
aground. ' ' 

So  far  as  could  be  seen  the  Farragut  was 
now  coming  right  along  in  accordance  with  the 
threatening  summons  sent  to  her  by  the  Span- 
ish commander.  There  was  no  reason  why  she 
should  be  fired  at  again,  unless  she  should 
refuse  to  come  to  and  be  investigated.  To  be 
sure,  she  was  steaming  into  waters  which  the 
Spaniards   claimed  as  their  own,   but  all  the 
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laws  of  nations  forbade  them  destroying  a 
peaceable  merchant  steamer  which  might  have 
a  lawful  errand  there.  Nevertheless,  another 
shot  was  fired,  and  another,  which  barely 
missed  the  Farragut,  for  the  two  vessels  were 
now  running  in  the  same  direction  and  all  the 
while  approaching  each  other. 

The  American  flag  floated  gaily  from  the 
mast  of  the  swift  propeller,  and  it  should  have 
been  a  protection,  but  it  was  not. 

"Do  they  really  want  to  sink  us  on  sight?' ' 
growled  Captain  Allen.  "I'll  swing  round 
that  tube!  If  they  fire  again  I'll  let  them  have 
it.  Their  guns  are  all  small,  but  they  can  do 
mischief. ' ' 

In  a  moment  more  he  was  sighting  along  his 
tube  with  an  ugly  look  on  his  face. 

"Captain!"  shouted  Tom.  "There  goes  our 
flag!     They've  shot  it  off!" 

"For  the  flag!  For  Free  Cuba!"  roared 
back  the  captain,  and  his  voice  was  followed  by 
the  thundering  report  of  the  dynamiter.  Every 
man  of  the  crew  had  his  hat  off  and  was  cheer- 
ing, except  the  mate ;  he  was  squaring  himself 
against  a  mast  with  his  double-glass  to  his 
eyes. 

"Hit!"  he  shouted.  "Look!  Busted! 
Hurrah !     Load  again ! ' ' 

But  the  captain  also  was  now  busy  with  his 
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glass,  and    other   hands,  under   direction   of 
Garcia,  were  charging  the  tube. 

"Long  shot,"  said  the  captain,  "but  it's  the 
end  of  that  pirate  Spaniard.  I've  knocked  off 
half  of  him  forward." 

He  had  not  done  quite  so  well  as  that,  for 
several  guns  of  the  enemy  responded  in  quick 
succession;  but  her  prow,  all  of  it  that  was 
above  water,  was  a  wreck,  for  she  was  a  wooden 
craft,  and  the  torpedo  had  knocked  timbers 
into  splinters. 

"Both  of  our  masts  are  gone,"  said  Tom  to 
Pat  Ryan. 

"All  right,"  said  Pat.  "Howly  St.  Patrick! 
The  captain's  givin'  it  to  'em  again." 

While  the  guns  had  been  loading  the  Farra- 
gut  had  been  running.  So,  up  to  the  moment 
of  the  disaster,  had  the  Spanish  gunboat,  but 
she  was  not  altogether  under  control,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  a  great  deal  of  excitement  on 
board  of  her.  She  kept  on  firing,  but  with 
lighter  guns.  Her  heaviest  pieces  were  in  a 
bad  condition. 

"They've  hit  us  three  times,  captain," 
reported  the  mate.  "No  holes  to  speak  of,  but 
we  can't  stand  this " 

Bang!  went  the  long  gun  for  a  reply,  and  the 
captain  added,  "I  was  only  waiting  for  a  good 
sight.     I '  ve  got  her ! ' ' 
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"Plumb  amidships!"  screamed  the  mate. 
"Hurrah!  The  torpedo  burst!  Good-by,  Mr. 
Revenue  Cutter!  You  won't  shoot  any  more 
American  flags!" 

Small  but  terrible  were  those  pills  of  dyna- 
mite. They  were  just  the  thing  for  so  short 
a  range  and  a  wooden  target,  for  there  was 
now  a  gaping  hole  in  the  Spaniard  at  the 
water-line,  and  the  sea  was  rushing  into  her. 
It  was  time  for  her  crew  to  think  of  swimming. 

"A  Yankee  cruiser!"  had  been  the  furious 
exclamation  of  the  commander.  "What  a  mis- 
take I've  made !  But  we  were  ordered  to  bring- 
to  any  craft  we  might  find  in  this  channel.  A 
Yankee  is  half  a  Cuban,  anyhow.  I've  lost 
my  boat!" 

He  had  given  many  orders  rapidly,  and  the 
revenue  cutter  had  plenty  of  small  boats. 
Men  had  been  killed  and  others  wounded,  no 
one  as  yet  knew  how  many ;  but  the  first  naval 
battle  of  the  Cuban  rebellion  had  not  been  won 
by  the  Spaniards. 

"Tom,"  said  Captain  Allen,  as  the  Farragut 
steamed  onward  southerly,  "this  is  one  of  the 
things  you  are  never  to  speak  of  except  to  your 
father." 

"I  won't,"  said  Tom,  "but  the  Spaniards 
will.  They're  going  ashore  in  their  boats,  and 
their  steamer  is  sinking." 
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"Don't  you  believe  it,"  said  the  captain. 
4 'They  never  report  a  defeat.  Besides,  their 
government  won't  say  a  word  about  having 
fired  on  a  United  States  cruiser.  They'd  have 
kept  still  about  it  if  they  had  sent  us  to  the 
bottom.  Now  it's  their  boat  that's  sunk,  and 
they'll  be  just  as  silent. " 

"Captain,"  interrupted  the  mate,  touching 
his  hat  respectfully  to  a  man  who  had  proved 
himself  so  good  a  shot,  "it's  all  right  below. 
No  harm  done.  We  can  get  a  new  foremast 
in  Cuba  if  we  want  one.  The  main  top- 
mast is  gone,  too,  but  we've  a  spare  spar  on 
board." 

"Rig  it  right  up,"  commanded  the  captain. 
"But  what  tickles  me  is  Tom.  He  kept  blaz- 
ing away  at  'em  with  his  rifle  all  the  while. 
Who  knows  but  what  he  hit  something  or  some- 
body? Go  it,  Tom!  You're  as  full  of  fight  as 
your  father  is." 

Tom  felt  first-rate,  but  he  responded : 

"Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  want  to  kill  any- 
body, now  it's  all  over,  but  I  believe  I  hit  that 
Spaniard  somewhere  every  time.  She  made 
a  big  mark,  and  she  was  just  full  of  men." 

"It's  clouding  up,"  was  Tom's  next  thought. 
"The  lieutenant  said  there 'd  be  a  change  in 
the  weather,  and  I  thought  he  meant  the 
Spaniards.     This  is  a  bad  place  for  a  storm  to 
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catch  us  in.  We  might  get  blown  upon  one  of 
those  coral  reefs. ' ' 

So  he  had  heard  the  sailors  say,  but  he  had 
not  expected  anything  quite  so  sudden  as  was 
this  darkening  of  the  sky  that  was  now  coming 
on.  The  black  clouds  seemed  to  rise  among 
the  islands  the  Farragut  was  passing,  and  the 
bright  day  changed  rapidly  into  something  like 
a  dark  evening. 

44 We  must  go  below,  Tom,"  said  Senor 
Garcia,  coming  to  him  hurriedly.  4  4  It  will  be 
pretty  near  a  hurricane.  This  ship  will  anchor. 
It  wouldn't  be  safe  to  go  on. " 

A  blinding  flash  of  lightning,  a  stunning  peal 
of  thunder,  an  avalanche  of  warm  rain,  and 
then,  as  Tom  and  'his  friend  groped  down  the 
companionway,  they  heard  the  rattle  of  the 
chain  cables  as  the  anchors  went  out.  But  it 
seemed  as  if  the  loudest  sound  of  all  was  the 
great  roar  with  which  a  terrific  storm  of  wind 
struck  the  sea  and  the  islands  and  the  ship. 

"That's  it!"  exclaimed  Garcia.  44If  those 
anchors  won't  hold  we  shall  be  blown  among 
the  reefs  in  five  minutes.  We  couldn't  steam 
on  in  the  dark  in  such  a  crooked  channel  as 
this.     Hold  hard!" 

It  was  not  a  wave,  but  the  sheer  force  of  the 
hurricane  which  careened  the  ship  at  that 
moment,  for  she  did  not  yet  have  her  head  to 
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it.  As  she  swung  around,  however,  it  no 
longer  struck  her  broadside.  Another  anchor 
went  down.  After  that  there  was  plenty  of 
tugging  and  plunging,  but  in  such  narrow 
waters  no  really  great  billows  could  gather. 
The  islands  were  a  protection,  after  all,  as  well 
as  a  peril. 

t4I  guess  there  isn't  really  anything  to  be 
afraid  of,"  said  Tom,  "but  I  never  before 
heard  wind  roar  like  this." 

"A  hurricane  will  hoist  a  cannon !"  exclaimed 
Garcia.  "This  is  awful!  I  had  hoped  to  see 
the  coast  of  Cuba  to-morrow  morning.  Now 
there  is  no  telling  what  may  happen.  More 
gunboats!  More  cruisers!  We  are  almost 
caught  in  a  trap. ' ' 

"We'll  fight  our  way  out  of  it,"  said  Tom. 
"The  hurricane  may  strike  the  Spaniards." 
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There  was  no  such  thing  as  going  to  sleep 
during  the  continuance  of  the  hurricane,  but  no 
unnecessary  person  was  permitted  upon  the 
storm-swept  deck  of  the  Farragut. 

"Ye'd  be  blown  away,  me  bye,"  was  Pat 
Ryan's  explanation  to  Tom.  "I'm  clane- 
shaved  mesilf  wid  the  edge  o'  thot  wind." 

Nevertheless,  such  extreme  violence  could 
not  last  forever.  Before  sunrise  the  skies 
were  fairly  clear  again  and  the  angry  sea 
showed  signs  of  going  down.  There  were  still 
.powerful  gusts  of  wind  at  times,  but  Captain 
Allen  ordered  the  engineers  to  get  up  steam. 

"We  must  up  with  the  anchors,"  he  said  to 
Garcia.  "It  won't  do  for  us  to  wait  here  for 
another  Spaniard.  We  must  take  our  chances 
and  make  a  daylight  run  for  Magdalena  inlet. ' ' 

"A  terribly  dangerous  thing  to  do," 
responded  the  Cuban,  "but  I'm  afraid  it's  our 
only  chance. ' ' 

"About  seventy  miles  of  open  sea,"  said  the 
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captain,  "then  the  islands.  Nobody  can  guess 
what'll  be  waiting  for  us  on  the  main  shore 
when  we  get  there. ' ' 

"General  Gomez  knows  that  we  are  com- 
ing," said  Garcia.  "He  will  dare  almost  any- 
thing." 

Tom  had  heard  enough  on  the  voyage  to 
understand  what  that  meant.  The  Cuban 
forces  were  never  sure  of  holding  any  par- 
ticular position  for  a  great  length  of  time.  If 
their  leaders  appointed  a  place  for  the  landing 
of  supplies  at  a  given  day,  therefore  that  was 
the  very  spot  from  which  they  would  keep 
away,  to  avoid  drawing  toward  it  the  watchful 
patrols  of  Spain. 

The  anchors  were  up,  the  propeller  was  free 
again,  and  the  long  topedo-tube  lay  asleep 
upon  its  carriage  as  if  it  only  waited  to  be 
awakened  for  mischief.  On  sped  the  swift 
steamer  as  if  no  iron  pellets  at  all  had  rattled 
against  her  plating ;  but  she  was  a  dismasted 
vessel  and  could  no  longer  get  any  help  from 
her  sails. 

There  was  a  general  feeling  of  suspense,  and 
nobody  cared  to  talk.  This  was  a  run  for  life 
and  death,  and  every  man  knew  that  he  might 
be  passing  the  last  day  of  his  existence  on 
earth. 

"Speed!  Speed!"  Tom  heard  Garcia  mutter- 
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ing.      "The  fate  of    our  cause  may  depend 
upon  my  getting  ashore  with  my  papers. ' ' 

He  was,  therefore,  carrying  to  Cuba  some- 
thing even  more  important  than  guns  or 
ammunition,  and  he  let  out  no  hint  of  what  his 
papers  might  be ;  but  Tom  knew  that  he  had 
been  in  Washington,  and  that  he  had  talked 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  decidedly  a  relief  at  last  to  be  called 
down  to  breakfast;  but  hardly  had  Tom  fin- 
ished his  coffee  before  there  was  a  stir  on  deck, 
and  up  he  hastened  again. 

"Sail  in  sight !"  he  exclaimed.  "What  is  she?" 

"Spanish,"  replied  Pat  Ryan.  "She  may 
take  us  for  one  of  her  own  kind. ' ' 

"Two  hours  more,"  said  Captain  Allen,  "and 
we  shall  be  through  the  Magdalena.  No 
heavy-draft  vessel  can  run  over  the  bar  there. 
We  would  be  safe  in  the  lagoon. ' ' 

Tom  had  been  studying  a  nautical  chart  of 
the  Cuban  coast,  and  he  knew  the  meaning  of 
the  word  lagoon. 

"It's  like  Long  Island  Sound,"  he  said, 
"only  it's  a  good  deal  smaller.  Shallow,  too, 
but  it's  deep  enough  for  the  Farragut. " 

Only  the  topmast  and  pennant  of  the  stranger 
could  as  yet  be  seen.  She  was  far  away,  and 
she  might  be  this  and  she  might  be  that,  but 
she  was  coming  nearer. 
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One  hour  went  by,  and  now,  in  the  southerly 
horizon,  the  blue  outlines  of  the  Cuban  coast 
highlands  were  distinctly  visible. 

A  gun?  A  signal,  then,  for  its  report  was 
muffled  by  the  distance.  Tom  went  and  stood 
near  the  steersman,  but  the  dark-faced  Carib 
was  looking  straight  ahead,  and  now  and  then 
he  gritted  his  white  teeth  savagely. 

"If  they  will  but  follow  me,"  Tom  heard 
him  say,  "I  will  send  them  to  the  sharks!" 

Tom  went  and  looked  over  the  rail,  and 
there,  in  the  wake  of  the  ship,  were  the  black 
back  fins  of  no  less  than  five  of  the  wolves  of 
the  sea. 

"It's  bad  luck,"  said  a  sailor,  "to  see  so 
many  of  'em  following  us.  Sometimes  a  shark 
knows  what's  coming." 

"Ye've  more  confidence  in  fish  than  I  have," 
said  another  sailor.  "I've  been  followed  by 
'em  often.  Are  you  getting  blue,  man,  with 
land  so  near?  We  could  go  ashore  in  the  boats. ' ' 

"To  be  murdered  as  soon  as  we  got  there," 
was  the  very  gloomy  rejoinder;  but  now  the 
distant  ship  was  getting  larger. 

"Thank  God!"  suddenly  exclaimed  Captain 
Allen,  lowering  his  glass;  "she's  one  of  their 
heavier  ironclads.  She  must  draw  four 
fathoms.  There !  That  was  from  one  of  their 
long-range  guns. ' ' 
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For  even  as  he  spoke  something  went  skip- 
ping along  from  wave  to  wave  within  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  Farragut,  and  in  a  moment 
more  it  was  followed  by  the  deep  detonation  of 
a  great  cannon. 

"One  such  would  do  for  us,"  said  the  mate. 
"They  have  our  range,  but  a  miss  is  as  good  as 
a  mile." 

The  second  shot  came  even  nearer,  and  then 
one  of  the  tremendous  missiles  of  destruction 
went  but  a  few  yards  over  the  top  of  the 
smoke-stack. 

"The  Magdalena!"  shouted  the  Carib. 
"Now  is  our  last  chance!     Here  we  go!" 

Less  than  a  mile  ahead  was  what  Tom  knew 
to  be  a  low  coral-reef  island.  Through  this,  at 
long  distances  apart,  were  said  to  be  several 
inlets,  not  any  of  them  wide  or  easy  to  find  by 
strangers.  So  far  as  he  could  see,  the  island 
coast  before  them  was  really  unbroken,  but  the 
Carib  was  steering  directly  for  it. 

"They  are  showing  first-rate  gunnery  for  a 
three-mile  range,"  said  the  captain.  "Our 
chances  are  a  little  narrow,  I  declare!  That 
shot  went  in  among  the  sharks !  Two  of  them 
have  turned  up  their  white  sides.  Good! 
They  always  make  me  think  of  Spaniards!" 

The  far-away  guns  had  now  an  angry  sound 
to  the  ears  of  the  Farragut' s  crew,  and  all  were 
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watching  intently  the  coming  of  each  suc- 
cessive shell. 

4 'Wasting  their  ammunition,"  said  the  mate. 
"Here  we  are,  but  we  won't  be  out  of  range  of 
their  guns  until  we're  in  the  lagoon." 

The  entrance  of  Magdalena  inlet  was  a  mere 
gateway  hardly  more  than  a  hundred  yards 
wide,  and  be3^ond  it  was  a  channel  which  was 
crooked  as  well  as  narrow.  Nevertheless,  the 
coral  formation  had  been  somehow  lifted  up,  so 
that  the  banks  on  either  side  were  several  feet 
above  the  water.  They  made  very  good  pro- 
tection for  the  Farragut,  for  her  deck  was  level 
with  them. 

"Hurrah!"  shouted  Tom.  "It  struck  the 
rock!" 

But  in  a  moment  more  a  great  shower  of 
coral  fragments  fell  all  over  the  ship,  for  the 
shell  had  penetrated  before  bursting.  Several 
of  the  men  were  knocked  down,  but  no  one 
was  seriously  injured. 

"Another  on  the  other  bank!"  exclaimed  Pat 
Ryan.  "Noharrum!  But  they're  awful  near 
us  now.  If  the  captain  isn't  goin'  to  shoot 
back  at  'em !" 

"It's  a  long  range  for  this  piece,"  he  said  to 
Colonel  Garcia,  "but  I've  elevated  it  as  well  as 
I  can.  I  can't  hurt  an  ironclad  much,  but  I'll 
show  'em  my  good- will. ' ' 
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Bang !  went  the  torpedo-tube  for  the  longest 
shot-throwing  it  was  capable  of.  Away  up  in 
a  great  curve  sped  the  shell,  invisible,  terrible, 
as  if  it  were  hunting  for  a  good  place  to 
strike.  Not  against  the  thick  armor-plating  of 
the  sides  of  the  Spanish  war-ship  did  it  come 
down,  but  upon  the  less  protected  level  of  her 
deck. 

Then,  if  any  listener  of  the  Farragut  had 
been  near  enough,  he  would  have  heard  the 
tremendous  explosion  of  the  dynamite,  and 
after  that  a  chorus  of  loud  cries. 

"A  hole  through  which  one  might  drop  a 
mule  and  his  panniers ! ' '  exclaimed  a  Spanish 
officer.  "My  captain,  we  must  catch  that 
Cuban  pirate !     She  is  dangerous ! ' ' 

"Smaller  craft  than  this  must  follow  her," 
calmly  replied  his  commander;  but  he  was 
inspecting,  professionally,  the  work  of  the 
dynamite. 

"We  have  precisely  such  guns  on  some  of 
our  cruisers,"  he  said.  "I  opposed  them.  I 
did  not  believe  they  could  be  so  effective.  We 
will  haul  off  beyond  range  and  send  for  the 
gunboats.  We  have  no  business  so  near  these 
reefs." 

Captain  Allen's  next  shot  was  not  so  fortu- 
nate, for  it  fell  short;  but  the  Farragut  was 
now  safe  behind  rocky  coral  breastworks,  only 
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her  chimneys  and  the  smoke  appearing  for  a 
target  for  the  Spaniards. 

The  great  Spanish  cruiser  turned  her  head 
away  from  so  dangerous  a  shore,  for  a  ship  of 
her  size  could  not  have  ventured  into  the  inlet, 
and  her  officers  had  plenty  of  time  to  examine 
that  ugly  hole  in  her  deck. 

4  *  Almost  high  enough  to  call  'em  moun- 
tains," said  Tom  to  Colonel  Garcia,  as  they 
stood  at  the  prow,  looking  landward. 

"That  is  what  we  call  them,"  replied  the 
Cuban  patriot.  "They  and  their  forests  have 
been  our  forts.  But  there  is  sometimes  a  coast- 
guard in  these  lagoons.  They  put  in  small, 
armed  tugs,  and  these  are  quite  strong  enough 
to  capture  ordinary  merchant-vessels,  such  as 
most  of  our  supplies  have  been  sent  in." 

But  now  the  derrick  was  at  work  and  the 
contraband  cargo  of  the  New  York  furniture- 
vans  was  coming  rapidly  up  from  the  hold. 

"A  good  many  brave  men  will  have  new 
rifles  now,"  said  Captain  Allen,  "and  a  fair 
supply  of  cartridges.  We  shall  know  in  less 
than  half  an  hour  whether  or  not  the  landing- 
place  is  clear. ' ' 

"If  it  isn't,  we  must  clear  it,"  replied  the 
mate.  "The  Farragut  must  be  out  of  this  place 
to-night  or  she  won't  get  out  at  all.  Every 
hour  is  a  peril. ' ' 
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She  was  going*  slowly  now,  and  a  seaman 
forward  was  taking  continual  soundings.  It 
was  a  matter  of  course,  however,  that  the 
heavy  guns  of  the  Spanish  cruiser  had  sent 
their  warning  far  and  near.  The  reports  had 
been  heard  upon  both  land  and  sea,  and  here 
now  came  some  of  the  consequences.  Up  the 
lagoon  from  the  eastward  steamed  a  fat  and 
saucy-looking  propeller  tugboat;  but  she 
carried  no  flag,  although  there  was  a  cannon 
mounted  upon  her  deck  forward,  and  she 
seemed  to  swarm  with  men.  She  might  be 
friend  or  enemy. 

"We  won't  blow  her  up  unless  it's  neces- 
sary," remarked  Captain  Allen,  slipping  one  of 
his  long  copper  pills  into  the  torpedo-tube. 
"She  hasn't  fired  her  gun.  She's  getting 
nearer " 

But  at  that  very  moment  the  small  enemy 
ran  up  the  Spanish  flag  and  blazed  away. 

"Wretched  gunnery!"  exclaimed  the  mate. 
"To  miss  us  at  less  than  half  a  mile!" 

There  was  a  red  flush  upon  Captain  Allen's 
face,  for  the  Spanish  shell  would  have  been 
destructive  at  so  short  a  range  if  it  had  not 
gone  a  few  yards  astray.  It  was  murderous  to 
send  it  against  a  merchant-steamer  without 
cause  or  warning. 

"Swing  her  a  little,"  said  the  captain  to  his 
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men,    squinting    along     the     tube.      "There! 
That'll  do!     Now!" 

It  was  almost  too  good  a  shot,  for  it  struck 
the  tugboat  at  the  water-line,  well  aft,  and 
exploded  as  it  did  so.  All  that  part  of  her, 
including  her  propeller,  was  gone  in  a  flash. 
She  was  not  only  drifting  helplessly,  she  was 
sinking,  as  her  commander  had  meant  the 
Farragut  to  sink. 

"Boats!"  he  now  roared  loudly,  in  sudden 
panic.  "We  are  ruined!  She  is  a  cruiser! 
We  are  going  down!  Help!  Quick!  There 
are  sharks!  Santa  Maria  de  Guadalupe!  San 
Jago!  San  Stephano!  All  the  saints  deliver 
us !  Who  would  have  expected  a  Yankee  gun- 
boat!" 

Poor  fellow!  His  "guarda  costa"  was  well 
provided  with  boats,  but  there  was  barely  time 
to  get  them  into  the  water  before  his  tug  was 
under  it,  cannon  and  all. 

"We  will  not  slaughter  them  as  they  would 
us,"  remarked  Captain  Allen,  "but  we  will 
give  them  a  lesson." 

There  were  four  rowboats  crowded  with 
men,  some  of  whom  appeared  to  be  wounded, 
and  now  close  upon  them  was  the  black  nose  of 
the  Farragut. 

"Heave  to!"  shouted  her  captain,  through 
his  trumpet.      "Pull    alongside    and  give   up 
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your  arms  or  I'll  blow  you  out  of  the  water. 
This  is  the  American  gunboat  the  Admiral, 
and  we  are  after  just  such  pirates  as  you. 
You  ought  all  to  be  shot !  We  will  report  you 
at  Havana!  You  fired  upon  the  American 
flag!" 

Profuse  were  the  apologies  made  by  the 
Spanish  officer,  as  his  men  handed  up  a  num- 
ber of  good  rifles,  revolvers  and  cutlasses.  He 
had  mistaken  the  Admiral  for  a  well-known 
blockade-runner  of  the  Cuban  rebels,  which 
he  was  entirely  justified  in  sinking.  He 
had  had  no  idea  of  attacking  a  man-of-war. 
He  was  Captain  Smith's  most  obedient  and 
admiring  servant.  He  would  never  do  so 
again. 

"Not  with  that  tugboat,"  replied  Captain 
Allen,  calmly.     "Now  you  may  pull  ashore." 

"Ah,  senor,"  came  back  dolefully,  "we  must 
row  far  before  we  can  land.  Yonder  beach  is 
full  of  the  enemies  of  Spain.  We  were  all 
dead  men  if  they  caught  us.  I  saw  them  com- 
ing out  of  the  woods.  They  are  savages !  Not 
at  all  like  your  very  merciful  self.  Ah,  me! 
Santa  Maria!  Of  what  an  error  have  I  been 
guilty!" 

"Go!"  shouted  Captain  Allen.  "I  will  take 
a  look  at  those  fellows  at  the  beach. ' ' 

Not  exactly  at  it,  but  upon  a  long  spit  of 
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rocks  which  ran  out  from  it  into  the  lagoon 
there  were  many  men  to  be  seen.  No  nearer 
went  the  Farragut,  however,  until  the  last  of 
the  boats  from  the  ruined  guarda  costa  was  out 
of  sight,  hastened  somewhat  by  a  few  warning 
rifle-shots  from  the  shore. 

*  *  Now ! ' '  said  the  Carib  pilot.  ' '  Two  fathoms 
of  water  close  to  the  reef.  We  may  lay  the 
Farragut  alongside  of  it. ' ' 

The  approach  was  made  with  great  care  and 
precision,  but  when  the  propeller  was  moored 
at  least  two  hundred  men  were  on  the  ledge 
cheering  like  mad  for  Free  Cuba  and  for  the 
United  States. 

"Colonel  Garcia,"  said  Captain  Allen,  "they 
are  your  men,  not  mine.  Speak  to  them. 
There  isn't  any  time  to  lose." 

All  other  voices  ceased  as  Garcia  stepped 
forward  and  raised  a  hand. 

"Patriots  of  Cuba,"  he  shouted,  "the  enemy 
is  at  hand.  We  must  unload  in  haste. 
Come!" 

They  were  ready  enough  to  work,  but  they 
were  a  remarkable  crowd  of  men. 

"Negroes,"  said  Tom;  "mulattoes;  Caribs; 
Cuban-Spaniards.  There's  an  Irishman,  a 
German  and  half  a  dozen  Americans.  Half  of 
them  have  no  guns,  and  what  guns  they  have 
are  of  all  sorts  and  sizes.      Corn-cutters  for 
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swords,  old  scythes,  ship's  cutlasses,  daggers, 
butcher-knives,  bowies  and  revolvers.  But 
they  all  look  as  if  they  could  fight. ' ' 

Colonel  Garcia  was  now  out  upon  the  ledge 
and  had  taken  command  as  if  he  outranked 
any  other  officer  present.  The  men,  too, 
seemed  to  be  under  good  discipline,  for  as  fast 
as  cases  were  opened  and  rifles  served  out 
squad  after  squad  formed  and  stepped  away  in 
good  order,  wild  with  delight  at  being  so  well 
armed.  In  this  way  three  full  companies  were 
shortly  formed  upon  the  beach  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, and  with  each  of  these  there  was  a  brace 
of  howitzers.  Here  was  a  force,  therefore, 
which  any  small  body  of  Spanish  troops  might 
do  well  to  let  alone. 

The  hardest  thing  to  get  ashore  was  the 
torpedo-tube,  but  even  this  was  safely  cared 
for  at  last,  and  every  ounce  of  unlawful  cargo 
was  out  of  the  Farragut.  The  day  had  passed 
and  the  moon  was  up.  A  splendid  night  for  a 
sail  over  a  calm,  tropical  sea  had  arrived,  and 
all  seemed  well. 

"Tom,"  said  Captain  Allen,  "I  must  leave 
you  with  the  colonel.  It  may  be  days  before 
you  get  your  papers  to  carry  back.  You 
may  be  taken  home  by  some  other  boat. 
You're  a  trump,  anyhow.  I  believe  it  was 
a  shot  from  your  rifle  that  sunk  the  tugboat, 
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and    I   know    you    hit    the   Spanish    man-of- 
war.  ' ' 

"I  hardly  knew  that  I  was  firing,"  replied 
Tom,  a  little  bashfully,  "but  as  soon  as  their 
gun  went  off  I  had  to  shoot  back." 

"Good-by,  my  boy,"  said  the  captain. 
"Good  luck  to  you.  I  think  you  are  really 
pretty  safe,  now  you're  ashore." 

The  mate  and  some  of  the  seamen  said 
good-by  to  him,  and  Pat  Ryan  shouted : 

"Master  Tom,  ye  bloody  pirate,  it's  fightin* 
them  blessed  Spaniards  ye'll  be!  All  the 
saints  be  with  yez,  an'  whin  ye 're  shootin' 
straight  remember  Pat  Ryan!" 

Away  from  the  rocky  pier  backed  the  Farra- 
gut,  and  soon  her  long  black  ribbon  of  smoke 
was  streaming  out  in  the  moonlight,  for  a  fair 
breeze  went  with  her. 

"Come,"  said  Colonel  Garcia  to  Tom.  "Our 
two  dozen  cases  have  armed  two  hundred  and 
forty  good  men.  Only  let  us  have  more  rifles 
and  we  will  take  care  of  the  Spanish  army. 
We  can  make  first-rate  use  of  the  howitzers, 
but  I  hardly  know  what  to  do  with  the 
dynamiter!" 

"We'd  never  have  got  here  without  her," 
said  Tom.     "Hurrah  for  dynamite!" 

"She  paid  her  passage,"  laughed  Garcia. 
"But  the  men  are  already  in  the  woods.    There 
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may  be  a  Spanish  regiment  here  before  morn- 
ing. You  and  I  are  to  sleep  in  an  old  hiding- 
place  of  the  buccaneers. ' ' 

"Of  the  Spanish  pirates!"  exclaimed  Tom. 
"Well,  I  like  that!  But  all  of  us  Cubans  are 
called  pirates  now — until  Cuba  is  free!" 


CHAPTER    IV 

THE    BATTLE    ON    THE    HILL 

The  next  morning  sun  did  not  dawn  upon 
Tom  Rutledge  at  all.  He  was  awakened  by  a 
shake  of  a  strong  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
he  stood  up  at  once,  for  he  had  neither 
undressed  nor  gone  to  bed.  He  had  slept 
well,  however,  upon  a  heap  of  gray  moss  and  a 
blanket. 

"Good-morning!"  he  exclaimed.  "Colonel 
Garcia,  has  anything  happened?" 

"Nothing  but  breakfast,"  replied  the 
colonel,  laughing.  "We  are  all  safe  in  here. 
You'll  soon  have  some  friends  to  talk  with. 
Come!" 

Tom  paused  for  a  moment  to  look  around 
him. 

"We  came  here  through  the  woods  by  torch- 
light," he  said  to  himself.  "All  I  could  do 
then  was  to  lie  down.  Oh,  but  wasn't  I  tired! 
Why,  the  water  comes  away  on  into  the 
cavern!" 

So  it  did,  a  long,  narrow  sheet  of  it,  rippling 
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gently  as  it  arose  and  fell  along  its  sandy 
edges.  The  cavern  was  long  and  wide  rather 
than  high.  Its  gloom  was  diminished  partly 
by  light  that  was  diffused  through  a  low 
rugged  entrance  seaward,  and  partly  by  fires 
around  which  wild-looking  figures  were  busy 
with  coffee-pots  and  the  broiling  of  fish  and 
beef.  Tom  knew  what  it  was  by  the  fragrant 
and  appetizing  odors. 

"Small  boats,  or  pretty  big  ones  without 
masts,  could  pull  right  in  here  at  low  water, ' ' 
he  thought,  "but  that  entrance  would  be 
almost  corked  up  by  a  high  tide.  It  was  a  tip- 
top hiding-place  for  buccaneers. ' ' 

It  was  just  as  good  for  Cuban  patriots,  but 
Tom  was  shortly  informed  that  they  never 
remained  here  long. 

4  *  It  is  too  near  strong  posts  of  the  Spaniards, ' ' 
explained  Colonel  Garcia,  as  he  and  Tom  were 
busy  with  broiled  fish  and  coffee.  "It  can  be 
attacked  from  the  sea.  There  are  others  like 
it  here  and  there  on  the  coast,  and  more  and 
larger  caverns  among  the  islands.  The  Caribs 
and  the  colored  refugees  know  where  they  are, 
but  they  tell  nobody.  Here  comes  General 
Maximo  Gomez,  and  your  errand  in  Cuba,  and 
mine,  is  done  better  and  quicker  than  I  hoped 
for." 

Tom  sprang  to  his  feet  and  bowed  respect  - 
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fully  to  the  foremost  of  several  military-look- 
ing men  who  were  approaching.  A  very  polite 
response  was  given  him,  but  Tom  hardly  felt 
like  saying  anything.  This  whole  affair  was 
too  much  for  him.  He  had  never  read  any- 
thing to  beat  it,  in  any  novel. 

The  Cuban  leader  did  not  seem  to  be  a  large 
man,  but  he  had  an  exceedingly  vigorous, 
peremptory  way  of  moving  and  of  speaking. 
He  wore  gold  epaulets,  but  his  uniform  was 
only  a  blue  flannel  blouse,  and  Tom  noted  that 
his  spurs  were  tremendous.  His  sword  and 
sash  were  handsome,  but  his  hat  was  a  common 
Panama  without  any  feather.  His  dark  face 
was  now  lit  up  by  a  pleased  expression  while 
he  told  Tom  how  much  he  and  Cuba  thanked 
him  and  his  father  and  their  friends  in  New 
York  for  this  venture  of  the  Farragut. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "  I  must  mount  and  ride. 
Come  out  and  take  a  look  at  one  of  the  armies 
of  Cuba,  with  which  we  are  defeating  two  hun- 
dred thousand  of  the  regular  army  of  destroy- 
ing Spain." 

4 'Come!"  said  Garcia;  but  at  that  moment  a 
black  man  came  hastily  in  and  said  a  few  words 
to  General  Gomez. 

"They  are  here!"  shouted  the  general.  "So 
quickly?  They  were  informed  from  the  man- 
of-war.     We  will  fight!     Forward!" 
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Out  of  the  cavern,  on  a  run,  went  every 
man;  but  there  was  no  confusion,  for  orders 
were  shouted,  squads  came  together,  officers 
took  their  places,  companies  formed,  and  Tom 
was  left  to  himself  for  the  time  being. 

"As  close  to  the  general  as  I  can  keep!"  he 
exclaimed.     "I'm  going  to  see  a  battle!" 

"Forward!"  he  heard  again  from  the  deep, 
guttural  voice  of  the  general.  "Our  position 
is  at  the  ridge.  If  they  carry  that  they  will  cut 
us  up!" 

If  Tom  had  been  a  trained  soldier  he  would 
have  better  understood,  not  many  minutes 
later,  with  what  excellent  skill  the  Cuban  gen- 
eral was  posting  his  small  force. 

"Cavalry!"  exclaimed  Tom.  "More'n  a 
hundred.  He  brought  them  with  him.  About 
as  many  more  half -armed  men.  Here  are  our 
fellows  with  the  new  rifles.  There  are  the 
howitzers.  Everybody  is  piling  up  brushwood 
and  tree -branches  and  logs  and  stones  along 
the  top  of  that  ledge. ' ' 

He  himself  carried  everything  he  could  find, 
and  he  hardly  looked  over  the  ridge  until  he 
heard  the  sound  of  a  bugle,  followed  by  scatter- 
ing rifle  reports. 

"Guess  they're  coming!"  he  shouted,  and  he 
climbed  a  rock  to  see. 

Beyond  the  ridge  was  a  ragged  bushy  slope 
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of  crumbling  slaty  shale  upon  which  were  not 
many  large  trees.  It  gave  a  good  opportunity, 
apparently,  for  the  forward  movement  of  a 
body  of  disciplined  soldiers.  They  were  com- 
ing up  the  slope  now,  two  regiments  of  them, 
and  certainly  they  moved  well.  Their  uni- 
forms had  a  bright,  new  look.  Their  bur- 
nished baycnets  glittered  in  the  sunshine. 
They  were  every  way  in  strong  contrast  to 
the  ragged  rebels,  in  no  uniforms  at  all,  less 
than  half  their  numbers,  who  now  crouched 
behind  the  frail  barrier  of  the  hasty  breastwork 
on  the  ridge,  or  behind  the  rocks  and  trees. 

"Forward  the  howitzers!"  ordered  General 
Gomez.     ' '  Keep  their  muzzles  hidden ! ' ' 

"He  is  going  to  give  the  Spaniards  a  surprise 
party,"  thought  Tom.  "I'm  told  not  to  fire 
yet,  but  I  belong  to  this  battle." 

"Keep  quiet,  my  boy,"  said  Colonel  Garcia, 
walking  toward  him.  "We  are  going  to  have 
a  pretty  desperate  affair.  If  we  are  beaten 
take  to  the  woods  with  our  people.  They  may 
find  you  a  chance  to  get  away.     Oh ! ' ' 

"Oh,  Senor  Garcia!"  exclaimed  Tom,  spring- 
ing forward,  "are  you  hurt?" 

"Dead,  Senor!"  responded  a  Cuban  soldier, 
stooping  to  examine  Garcia.  "Killed  by  their 
first  volley.     Through  the  heart ! ' ' 

"I'm  so  sorry!"  groaned  Tom,  feeling  as  if 
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his  best  friend  were  gone.     "But  now  I  will 
fight!" 

Up  to  that  moment  the  Cubans  had  withheld 
their  fire,  but  now  there  came  an  astonish- 
ment to  the  advancing  Spaniards.  Not  from 
old  muskets  and  shot-guns,  but  from  the  very 
best  and  latest  rapid-fire,  chambered  rifles, 
came  upon  them  a  continuing  shower  of  well- 
directed  lead. 

"Charge!"  shouted  their  commander. 
* '  Storm  the  ridge !     No  quarter !     Kill  all ! " 

His  soldiers  were  brave  enough,  and  they 
obeyed,  but  their  first  rush  brought  them 
within  howitzer  range,  and  the  four  short- 
barreled,  big-mouthed  pieces  roared  together, 
hurling  a  storm  of  grape-shot  among  the 
charging  ranks.  Then  deadlier,  faster,  worked 
every  Cuban  rifle,  and  it  was  too  much  for  any 
man  to  endure. 

"They  have  artillery!"  exclaimed  the  Span- 
ish commander.  "We  are  deceived!  They 
outnumber  us!" 

But  down  he  went  at  that  moment,  and  his 
next  in  command  shouted  panic-stricken  orders 
for  a  retreat. 

"We  have  beaten  them!"  Tom  heard  behind 
him,  in  Spanish.  "But  oh,  Garcia!  My  best 
friend!  What  shall  I  do  without  you!  Men, 
bury  the  dead!     Care  for  the  wounded!     They 
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will  return  with  reinforcements  to-morrow. 
We  must  be  far  away  when  they  come.  Senor 
Rutledge,  you  have  fought  for  Cuba!" 

"My  cartridge-box  is  empty,  general,"  was 
all  that  Tom  could  think  of;  but  the  general 
was  looking  sadly  down  into  the  face  of 
Colonel  Garcia. 

"Our  freedom  costs  a  heavy  price,"  he  said. 
"My  own  life  may  be  the  next  to  be  paid.  So 
be  it !     I  am  ready  to  die  for  liberty. ' ' 

He  looked  very  brave,  and  Tom  thought 
that  he  was  handsome,  but  now  he  raised  his 
head. 

"Senor  Rutledge,"  he  said,  "you  do  not  go 
with  us.  Your  return  parcel  of  papers  will  be 
brought  to  you  in  the  cavern.  Take  it  and 
deliver  it  to  your  father.  Cuba  thanks  you,  my 
brave  young  friend.  Some  day  you  may  have 
to  fight  for  your  own  country. ' ' 

"I'll  be  ready,"  replied  Tom.  "But  I'm 
awfully  sorry  about  Colonel  Garcia. ' ' 

"Go  at  once!"  commanded  the  general. 
"This  man  Polo  will  be  your  guide.  The  ship 
you  came  on  has  instructions  concerning  a 
place  where  it  may  pick  up  a  messenger. 
Good-by !     God  bless  you ! ' ' 

Tom  knew  that  military  orders  were  to  be 
obeyed,  and  he  turned  at  once  to  follow  Polo. 

Short  and  thin  was  Polo,  but  with  a  heavy 
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gray  beard  and  mustaches  and  very  brilliant 
black  eyes.  It  did  not  yet  appear  whether  or 
not  he  had  a  tongue,  for  he  led  the  way  back 
through  the  woods  to  the  cavern  in  absolute 
silence.  Not  until  he  and  Tom  were  inside  of 
that  hiding-place  did  he  turn  and  remark : 

"Senor!  Great  victory!  We  lost  only 
twenty  men  and  knocked  down  more  than  two 
hundred  of  them.  They  will  report  that  they 
destroyed  us  and  that  they  did  not  lose  any- 
body. According  to  their  stories,  a  Spaniard 
can  dodge  bullets  so  that  a  Cuban  cannot  hit 
him.  And  you  must  not  tell  in  America  about 
this  fight  or  you  will  tell  how  we  get  our  guns 
and  ammunition." 

"I  won't,"  replied  Tom.  "But  how  am  I 
to  get  there  without  the  Farragut?" 

"That  is  another  secret,"  said  Polo.  "You 
find  out  one  at  a  time.  Now  we  eat  some 
dinner.  Then  we  get  away  before  some  more 
Spaniards  come  to  kill  us." 

Out  among  the  woods  the  Cuban  patriots 
were  hastening  away  to  their  other  fastnesses, 
but  they  had  given  their  enemies  in  this  fight 
one  more  of  the  many  small  blows  under  which 
the  Spanish  armies  were  continually  wearing 
away. 

"We  have  good  news  from  the  United 
States,"  said   General  Gomez  to  his  friends. 
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The  great  Republic  is  with  us  in  heart,  and  it 
will  soon  be  our  open  ally.  The  freedom  of 
Cuba  is  drawing  nearer  to  us  under  the  Stars 
and  Stripes. ' ' 

Enthusiastic  was  the  cheering  which 
responded  to  his  little  speech,  for  such  an 
assurance  as  that  was  of  itself  a  victory,  filling 
the  patriots  with  hope  and  courage. 

"Not  until  night,"  Polo  had  said  to  Tom. 
"Then  you  will  see." 

It  was  as  if  some  things  might  be  better  seen 
in  the  dark,  but  hours  later  Tom  stood  on  the 
wet  sand  of  the  cavern  beach,  near  the 
entrance,  with  a  blazing  pine-knot  in  his  hand. 
Near  him  were  Polo  and  three  black  men,  each 
carrying  a  torch. 

* '  The  sound  of  oars ! ' '  thought  Tom.  ' '  They 
are  coming!  I  have  my  post-bag.  It's  a  big 
one." 

"Hist!"  whispered  Polo.  "They  go  by. 
Wait !  That  was  the  Spanish  patrol.  Our  men 
follow  them." 

It  was  a  narrow  escape,  perhaps,  for  they 
were  near  the  opening,  and  too  watchful  eyes 
might  have  seen  the  light  of  their  torches  upon 
the  water.  Only  a  few  minutes  went  by,  and 
then  Tom  was  startled.  There  was  no  sound 
of  oars  this  time,  but  the  long,  sharp  nose  of 
an  American  whale-boat  shot  in  along  the  nar- 
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row  tongue  of  water.  The  tide  was  well  risen, 
and  the  men  in  her  had  to  lower  their  heads  to 
enter. 

14 Ready?"  asked  the  man  at  the  prow.  "The 
messenger  of  General  Gomez?" 

4 ' Here!"  said  Tom. 

"Get  in!     Quick!     All  baggage!" 

"I  go  with  you,"  said  Polo. 

Tom  and  his  satchel  and  post-bag  and  what 
seemed  to  be  bags  of  provisions  were  hurried 
into  the  whale-boat,  but  no  time  was  wasted. 
The  man  in  the  prow  was  a  Cuban,  and  Polo 
spoke  to  him  as  Captain  Manuel,  quite  respect- 
fully, but  the  ten  oarsmen  were  all  Caribs,  with 
very  little  uniform  to  speak  of,  except  their 
coppery  skins.  They  were  tall,  brawny  fel- 
lows, and  all  were  well  armed. 

Good- by  was  said  to  the  black  men,  and  out 
into  the  open  air  went  the  whale-boat  with  a 
swift,  buoyant  motion.  She  had  been  built  to 
ride  the  rough  waves  of  the  northern  seas,  and 
she  was  a  pretty  safe  boat. 

44 A  big  rock!"  exclaimed  Tom.  44That 
helps  to  hide  the  entrance.  Now  we  are  out  in 
the  lagoon.     Sure  death  if  they  catch  us. ' ' 

44  That  they  cannot  do,"  said  Captain 
Manuel.  "We  go  three  feet  to  their  two. 
There  they  come!  Ship  oars,  men!  Give 
them  a  volley!     It's  a  ship's  long-boat." 
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Every  man  shipped  his  oar  and  picked  tip  his 
rifle,  for  the  Spanish  patrol  had  turned  and 
was  within  three  hundred  yards  of  them. 

"You  can't  take  good  aim  by  moonlight," 
muttered  Tom,  as  he  raised  his  rifle,  "but  here 
goes  for  Free  Cuba ! ' ' 

The  rifle  reports  rang  out  again  and  again, 
and  the  crew  of  the  patrol-boat  were  excitedly 
replying. 

"Oars,  men!"  shouted  Captain  Manuel. 
"We  hit  some  of  them.     Is  anybody  hurt?" 

"Not  one  of  us,"  said  a  tall  Carib,  "but  a 
dozen  bullets  hit  the  boat." 

"It  will  take  something  bigger  than  a  rifle- 
ball  to  sink  her,"  laughed  the  captain.  "Pull! 
The  wind  is  not  right  for  sailing. " 

They  were  capital  oarsmen,  and  away  went 
the  swift  boat  as  if  she  were  chasing  a  whale. 
There  had  been  moments  of  confusion  on  board 
of  her  pursuer,  but  there  was  no  knowing  just 
how  much  harm  had  been  done  to  her  crew  or 
passengers.  She  followed  now,  with  a  con- 
tinual firing  of  useless  shots,  but  she  was 
rapidly  left  behind. 

"Only  a  few  miles,"  said  Polo,  "and  we  shall 
be  among  the  outer  keys.  Our  real  danger 
begins  beyond  them." 

An  hour  of  hard  rowing  went  by,  and  then 
the  oars  were  shipped.     Up  went  a  high,  slen- 
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der  mast,  well  forward,  and  out  went  a  boom 
and  sail. 

44 Isn't  she  a  cutter!"  exclaimed  Tom,  as 
the  whale-boat  leaned  over  and  sped  on. 

The  moon  went  down  and  only  starlight  was 
left,  but  this  was  enough  to  show  the  dark  out- 
lines of  low  islands,  one  after  another.  Right  be- 
tween two  of  these  steered  Captain  Manuel ;  but 
Tom  was  now  asleep  in  the  stern-sheets,  with- 
out bed  or  pillow.  When  he  awoke  again  it 
was  broad  daylight ;  the  boat  lay  quietly  rock- 
ing by  the  side  of  a  coral  ledge,  and  her  crew 
were  out  on  shore  kindling  a  fire.  She  was 
in  a  sort  of  pond,  with  ledges  all  around 
her,  and  upon  these  were  dense  woods  and 
bushes. 

44 Safest  kind  of  place!"  he  exclaimed. 

44  Not  if  we  should  stay  here  after  a^^body 
had  seen  the  smoke  of  this  fire,"  said  Polo. 
41  We  will  have  coffee  and  catch  fish.  Then  we 
must  get  away." 

It  was  a  curious  thing  to  do,  to  sit  on  a  rock 
and  pull  in  fish  with  so  much  deadly  peril  all 
around,  but  the  Caribs  were  excellent  fisher- 
men, and  Tom  himself  began  to  enjoy  it  after 
he  felt  the  bite  of  his  first  fish.  Some  of  these 
were  broiled  and  eaten.  Others  were  covered 
with  wet  seaweed  for  future  use.  But  all  the 
while  three  of  the  Caribs  had  been  missing. 
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'The  watchers  come  in!"  suddenly  shouted 
Captain  Manuel.     * '  They  run !    All  aboard ! ' ' 

They  had  been  out  on  scouting  duty,  and 
now  the  foremost  runner  hailed  the  captain : 

"A  boat  from  the  cruiser!  Soldiers!  They 
land  on  this  key !     Hurrah ! ' ' 

"Heap  up  the  fire!"  commanded  the  captain. 
"Out  we  go.     Good  luck  this  time. " 

The  sail  did  not  go  up,  but  the  mast  came 
down,  and  the  whale-boat  went  out  into  the 
open  water  within  the  line  of  keys. 

"More  than  one  boat  will  be  sent,"  said  Polo 
to  Tom.     "We  must  get  well  away." 

There  was  no  trouble  about  that,  but  after 
several  miles  had  been  gained  there  was  a  halt 
in  a  little  strait  between  two  bits  of  islets,  while 
Captain  Manuel  and  Tom  and  a  Carib  went 
ashore  upon  one  of  them  to  reconnoiter. 

Captain  Manuel  was  studying  through  a  glass 
not  only  the  tremendous  shape  of  the  Spanish 
ironclad,  but  the  movements  of  four  of  her 
boats. 

"We  must  go  on,"  he  said.  "They  will 
search  every  island.  Our  chances  are  bad. 
We  will  start  another  fire  here." 

In  a  few  minutes  dry  stuff  was  heaped  and 
matches  were  lighted  in  it,  but  the  whale-boat 
was  behind  a  rock  half  a  mile  westward  before 
the  blaze  was  bright  or  the  smoke  rising  well. 
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" Another  signal!"  shouted  the  outlook  upon 
the  Spanish  ironclad.  "Qur  boats  are  pulling 
to  it." 

One  of  them,  however,  was  coming  from  the 
westward,  and  she  was  losing  something.  She 
had  been  in  the  way.  She,  and  not  her 
easterly  mates,  had  been  the  danger  spoken  of 
by  Manuel.  Her  eager  oarsmen  sent  her 
rushing  past  the  coral  reef  and  bushes  behind 
which  the  Cubans  were  now  hiding,  lying  in 
the  bottom  of  their  boat. 

" Close  work!"  said  Polo,  as  the  sound  of  her 
oars  diminished.  **I  hope  no  shark  will  take 
them.     There  are  many  here. ' ' 

Tom  felt  that  the  boat  was  now  moving 
without  sail  or  oars.  Then  he  saw  that  only 
six  Caribs  were  in  her.  The  four  others  were 
in  the  water,  swimming  and  towing,  regard- 
less of  sharks. 

4 'The  next  key  is  high  enough  to  hide  us," 
said  Captain  Manuel,  "but  between  this  and 
that  is  a  mile  of  open  water.  We  must  risk  it. 
Come  in,  men!" 

Over  the  gunwale  sprang  the  half-naked 
swimmers,  but  just  as  the  last  of  them  tumbled 
into  the  boat  the  terrific  snap  of  a  pair  of 
shark-jaws  barely  missed  him. 

"Spaniard!"  growled  Polo.  "No  mercy!  I 
must  not  even  give  him  a  shot!" 
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"Not  now,"  said  the  captain.  "Pull  hard. 
We  are  covered  for  a  few  minutes." 

Only  that,  however,  steer  as  wisely  as  he 
might,  for  the  searching  glasses  upon  the  iron- 
clad discovered  the  whale-boat  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Well  for  her  then  that 
she  was  swift  and  that  the  ship's  boats  could 
not  at  once  be  signalled.  More  than  one 
heavy  shot  or  shell  went  over  her  before  she 
was  again  protected  by  a  ledge  of  rocks,  and 
better  and  better  did  Tom  Rutledge  understand 
the  difficulties  of  the  Cuban  post-office. 

"Oh,  for  night!"  exclaimed  Manuel.  "We 
may  put  up  our  sail  now,  and  run  before  this 
breeze.  We  are  between  two  long  reefs,  and  I 
fear  the  cruiser  will  be  watching  for  us  at  the 
outlet.  Every  mile  counts,  but  it  will  be  a 
close  chase. ' ' 

On  swept  the  whale-boat,  as  if  she  were 
running  a  race,  but  the  Carib  who  was  steer- 
ing her  suddenly  exclaimed  in  Spanish : 

"Down  sail,  my  captain!  Here  is  a  crack  to 
crawl  into ! ' ' 

"Down  with  it!"  commanded  the  captain. 
"But  where  is  your  harbor?" 

"Row  slowly,"  responded  the  steersman,  as 
the  oars  went  out.     "Here,  my  captain." 

Not  more  than  wide  enough  for  the  boat  to 
run  in  was  the  mere  cranny  at  which  he  was 
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pointing.  At  low  water  the  rock  bottom  of  it 
would  be  bare.  Beyond  it,  he  explained,  the 
long,  narrow  island  was  over  three  miles  wide. 
It  had  a  dense  forest  upon  which  no  boat's 
crew  would  think  of  searching.  It  was  their 
last  chance,  but  here  they  might  possibly  hide 
until  the  protecting  darkness  should  come. 

Far  on  into  the  island  ran  this  crooked 
channel,  like  many  another  in  these  curious 
formations,  which  owe  as  much  to  earthquakes, 
perhaps,  as  they  do  to  the  coral  insect  rock- 
makers.  The  boat  was  half-way  to  the  ocean 
before  the  rowing  ceased  and  the  rowers 
stepped  out  among  the  trees. 

4 'Now,"  said  Captain  Manuel  to  Tom,  "you 
and  I  and  Polo  and  two  of  the  men  will  go  over 
and  take  a  look  at  our  enemies.  Be  sure  that 
you  keep  under  cover.  A  good  telescope  will 
see  almost  anything." 

"I'll  play  American  Indian,"  said  Tom; 
and  he  took  his  rifle  with  him. 
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"Captain  Manuel,"  said  Tom,  looking  back, 
"our  boat  is  floating  in  that  pool,  but  the 
channel  we  came  in  by  is  dry." 

"Tide's  down,"  replied  Manuel.  "That's 
the  reason  no  Spanish  boat  can  follow  us  just 
now,  even  if  they  saw  the  opening.  There  are 
hundreds  that  look  like  it.  They've  no  reason 
for  watching  one  more  than  another. ' ' 

"We'll  get  out,"  said  Tom,  but  at  this 
moment  they  seemed  to  be  getting  in. 

Tangled  and  thick  and  pathless  was  the 
undergrowth  of  that  island  forest,  and  the  way 
they  were  forced  to  go  by  was  winding.  Much 
time  had  passed  before  they  could  peer  through 
the  bushes  and  find  out  what  was  going  on  at 
sea. 

"They  haven't  given  us  up  by  any  means," 
said  the  captain.  "Every  boat  of  that  man-of- 
war  is  out  after  us.  Now  we  must  give  them 
another  dose  of  our  decoy-fire  tactics, ' ' 

"What  for?"  asked  Tom. 
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4 'Just  as  we  did  on  the  other  key,"  replied 
the  Cuban.  "When  any  Cuban  commander 
wants  a  Spanish  column  to  march  out  of  his 
way  he  will  make  camp-fires  for  a  regiment  in 
the  wrong  place.  Sometimes  we  do  it  only  to 
worry  them.  Sometimes,  too,  we  draw  them 
into  an  ambush.  Then  they  march  home, 
whether  they  are  damaged  or  not,  and  re- 
port that  they  have  broken  up  an  important 
rebel  camp,  and  the  officer  in  command  gets 
promoted." 

There  was  fun  in  Captain  Manuel,  and  his 
black  eyes  twinkled  now  and  then  over  his  next 
piece  of  strategy.  It  was  hard  work  on  so  hot 
a  day,  but  there  was  much  driftwood  to  be 
obtained  in  some  of  the  more  sheltered  caves 
and  inlets  along  the  sea-beach.  The  men 
went  after  it  wherever  they  could  be  hidden 
from  the  telescopes  on  the  cruiser,  now  not 
more  than  a  mile  away.  One  large  heap,  then 
another,  then  another,  at  long  distances  apart 
among  the  trees,  and  now  the  sun  was  setting 
and  the  work  was  done. 

"Come!"  said  Captain  Manuel.  "We  must 
find  our  way  out  to  the  boat  before  dark.  One 
Indian  is  enough  to  leave  here.  He  can  come 
to  us  better  all  alone.  What  heaps  they  are ! 
Those  planks  and  dry  timbers  will  make  a 
rousing  blaze. ' ' 
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It  was  a  hasty  rush  through  the  woods  to  the 
pool  where  the  whale-boat  lay,  but  the  tide  was 
now  coming  in  and  the  pool  was  deeper.  The 
Carib  left  behind  was  to  kindle  his  fires  at  dark 
and  then  to  join  his  comrades  at  the  lagoon 
side  of  the  key.  Silently,  therefore,  and 
slowly,  the  boat  was  pushed  along  the  channel, 
her  bottom  touching  at  times,  and  more  than 
half  the  distance  had  been  gained  before  all 
daylight  had  faded  away. 

" There!"  exclaimed  Polo.  "Look  back 
above  the  trees !  Casco  will  be  here  presently. 
The  fires!" 

Not  very  bright  as  yet,  but  increasing,  was 
the  fire-glow  on  the  gloom,  which  his  keen 
eyes  had  been  watching  for;  but  Captain 
Manuel  ordered  a  halt.  "I  must  have  Casco 
on  board,"  he  said.  "Our  troubles  are  not 
over  yet. ' ' 

There  were  many  long,  terrible  minutes  of 
waiting  before  the  Carib  fireman  made  his 
appearance,  and  he  did  so  on  a  run,  holding 
out  an  arm  that  was  bleeding. 

"Tie  it  up  as  we  go!"  he  exclaimed.  "I  am 
pursued!     They  have  found  this  channel!" 

"On!"  commanded  the  captain.  "Rifles 
out!     Fire  at  any  torch-bearer!" 

For  the  glimmer  of  torches  as  well  as  lanterns 
could  be  discerned  at  no  very  great  distance. 
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Crack!  crack!  crack!  went  several  sharp 
reports,  and  there  was  a  pause  in  the  pursuit, 
for  even  very  brave  men  might  well  wait  for 
reinforcements  before  charging  forward  upon 
an  unknown  enemy. 

"Casco  lies  very  still,"  said  Tom,  as  the  boat 
dashed  on  along  the  channel. 

"He  is  dead!"  said  Polo.  "Another  bullet 
struck  him  in  the  lungs,  and  he  did  not  feel  it. 
That  is  the  way  sometimes. ' ' 

"We  must  throw  him  overboard  in  deep 
water,"  said  Captain  Manuel.  "Poor  fellow! 
How  many  Cubans  must  die  before  we  are 
delivered  from  Spain!" 

The  party  from  the  ironclad  were  now  com- 
ing on  again,  but  they  were  too  late,  and  their 
firing  in  the  dark  was  altogether  useless. 

"Here  we  are!"  exclaimed  Tom. 

"Silence!"  whispered  the  captain.  "There 
may  be  a  boat  near  by." 

Very  near  it  was,  indeed,  for  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  the  mouth  of  the  channel  a 
huge  life-boat  from  the  Spanish  cruiser  had 
landed  its  soldiery,  that  they  might  march 
toward  the  sound  of  that  firing. 

"There  they  go!"  said  the  captain.  "Only 
one  man  left  for  a  boat-guard.  The  fools! 
Along  the  beach,  three  of  you!  Shove  her  off 
and  we'll  let  her  drift.     No  noise!" 
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Three  dark,  half-naked  figures  crept  swiftly 
along"  the  water's  edge  as  the  whale-boat 
paused  at  the  opening.  Then  came  back  a 
shrill  whistle. 

"Off!"  rasped  the  captain.  "We  are  saved. 
They  will  have  no  boat  to  follow  with. ' ' 

Tom  never  afterward  cared  to  ask  what 
became  of  the  solitary  guard  of  that  Spanish 
boat,  but  not  many  minutes  later  it  was  in  tow 
of  the  whale-boat,  while  all  the  shore  rang  with 
angry  exclamations  and  a  vain  rattle  of  rifle- 
shots. 

"They  are  shooting  at  the  lagoon,"  said  Cap- 
tain Manuel,  drily.  "Up  with  the  sail,  men! 
We  will  use  this  fine  breeze.  We  are  only  fifty 
miles  now  from  the  nearest  of  the  British  salt 
keys.  Then  we  shall  be  in  England.  The 
cruiser  must  wait  for  her  boats  and  her  men. ' ' 

Fully  a  mile  further  on  the  life-boat  was  cast 
off.  It  would  not  have  done  to  have  made  a 
prize  of  her,  for  she  would  have  been  recog- 
nized anywhere  as  having  been  stolen  from 
Spain.  Any  man-of-war  of  any  nation  might 
detain  her  and  lock  up  her  crew. 

"She  calls  for  too  many  oars,  also,"  said 
Polo.  "But  what  I  fear  is  that  this  gale  may 
grow  into  a  storm." 

Very  strong,  indeed,  was  the  wind  which 
was  now  bearing  them  along,  and  not  until  he 
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was  told  was  Tom  aware  that  they  had  passed 
through  the  Santa  Lucia  strait  and  were  in  the 
St.  Nicholas  channel.  The  sea  was  rough,  but 
it  was  such  as  all  whale-boats  are  built  to  con- 
tend with,  and  this  one  was  riding  the  waves 
well.  It  was  not  a  time  for  sleeping,  neverthe- 
less, and  before  morning  the  rain  fell  heavily. 

4 'The  wind  is  right,"  said  the  captain. 
"We  do  not  have  to  tack  about  much.  We 
have  made  more  than  half  of  our  run.  I  hate 
to  see  daylight  come." 

Up  rose  the  sun,  and  the  clouds  were  clear- 
ing. Oh,  how  anxiously  did  they  all  scan  the 
horizon  from  the  crest  of  every  wave  that 
lifted  them! 

"A  sail!"  exclaimed  Tom ;  "but  it's  behind 
us." 

"Down  with  ours,  then,"  said  the  captain. 
"We  can  see  them  a  long  time  before  they  can 
see  us.     Now  row!     For  our  lives!" 

They  were  still  going  with  the  wind,  and 
their  speed  was  good,  but  at  the  end  of  an 
hour  that  sail  was  nearer.  Only  eight  or  ten 
miles  to  go,  the  captain  said,  and  they  would 
be  among  the  British  islands. 

"But,"  he  added,  gloomily,  "two  more 
sails.  One  dead  ahead  of  us.  Up  sail  again, 
and  run  for  it.  We  are  too  tired  for  swift 
rowing.     We  must  risk  a  shot  or  so. ' ' 
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"This  is  close  work,"  thought  Tom. 
"Glad  that  mother  doesn't  know  about  it. 
We  are  going  fast,  though. ' ' 

Well  for  them  that  they  were,  and  that  mile 
after  mile  was  put  behind  them ;  but  now  the 
first  sail  was  within  long  cannon-range  and 
one  of  her  guns  had  spoken.  Far  and  wide 
went  the  missile  it  sent,  and  again  Captain 
Manuel  sneered  at  it,  "Shooting  the  St. 
Nicholas  channel !  They  must  do  better  than 
that." 

It  may  have  been  meant  for  a  signal,  for 
there  was  a  long  pause  before  another  gun 
was  fired.  By  this  time,  however,  the  sail 
ahead  was  within  two  miles,  and  the  next  gun 
came  from  her. 

"Good!"  said  the  captain,  but  he  was 
undoing  a  canvas  package  which  lay  by  him  in 
the  stern  of  the  boat. 

In  another  minute  he  was  busy  with  the 
halyards,  and  then  from  the  slender  masthead 
of  the  whale-boat  there  flew  out,  not  the  flag 
of  Free  Cuba,  not  even  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
but  the  Red  Cross  flag  of  England. 

"Let  us  see  if  the  Spaniards  will  fire  upon 
that,"  he  said.  "We  are  bound  for  a  British 
harbor.     John  Bull  takes  care  of  his  flag." 

Yet  another  gun  was  fired,  but  the  shot  was 
not  sent  directly  toward  a  boat  which  might 
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contain  a  British  officer,  and  no  attention  was 
paid  to  it. 

44  One  mile  more  and  we  may  not  all  be 
shot,"  groaned  Polo.  44 There  is  the  point  of 
the  South  Salt  Key.  Once  in  among  those 
reefs  and  we  could  massacre  a  mere  boat's 
crew.  No  ship  can  come  any  nearer  to  them 
than  this  without  running  aground. ' ' 

44 The  British  flag  has  done  it!"  exclaimed 
Captain  Manuel  a  few  minutes  later.  44Now 
for  one  of  the  key  channels  and  we  are  safe. 
Tom,  what  do  you  think  of  this?" 

44 Why,"  replied  Tom,  44the  map  says  that 
the  western  salt  keys  over  toward  America  are 
all  Spanish.     What  are  we  to  do  next?" 

4 Nobody  on  them,"  said  the  captain.  "We 
shall  coast  along  to-night,  and  there's  no  tell- 
ing where  we  will  be  to-morrow. ' ' 

44There  are  boats  coming,"  said  Polo,  look- 
ing through  the  captain's  glass.  44 Three  of 
them." 

44 Let  them  come,"  said  Captain  Manuel. 
44They  won't  hunt  for  us  far  in  among  these 
keys." 

44 Yes,  they  will,"  said  Polo,  handing  him  the 
glass.  ,4One  of  those  boats  is  British.  I  can 
make  out  their  flag. ' ' 

44That's  all  right,"  said  the  captain.  44That's 
a  stopper  on  the  Spaniards  from  going  in  too 
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far.  British  officers  will  do  their  own  searching 
on  their  own  ground.  And  they  won't  tire 
themselves  to  death  doing  it  for  other  people. " 

"I  don't  like  to  sail  under  their  flag,  any- 
how," said  Tom.  "I'm  an  American  when 
I'm  at  home,  but  just  now  I'm  a  Free  Cuban." 

They  were  all  getting  into  better  spirits,  for 
now  some  outlying  reefs  of  the  South  Salt  Key 
had  hidden  them  from  their  pursuers,  of  all 
nations. 

"The  British  boat  could  catch  us  here," 
remarked  Tom.     "They'd  give  us  up. " 

"Of  course  they  would,"  said  the  captain; 
4 '  but  their  boat  may  not  be  a  racer,  and  their 
men  may  be  lazy.  Sometimes  a  civilized  man 
is  in  no  hurry  to  get  a  lot  of  other  men  mur- 
dered. This  Cuban  war  has  civilized  the  ideas 
of  a  great  many  Englishmen.  They  won't 
hurt  us.  But  if  we  can  get  all  the  way  around 
this  next  island  before  dark  I  won't  care  if  a 
whole  squadron  of  boats  are  hunting  here- 
away.    Our  danger  is  right  now." 

There  did  not  seem  to  be  any,  for  here  no 
heavy  surge  was  running,  and  the  buoyant 
whale-boat  dashed  along  all  alone  in  what 
seemed  the  most  peaceful  sea  on  earth. 

Provision-bags  were  opened,  and  after  a 
hearty  meal  Captain  Manuel  and  his  crew 
lighted  cigars  and  smoked  away  as  unconcern- 
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edly  as  if  neither  Spain  nor  England  had  any 
idea  of  catching  them. 

"No  boat  is  rowing  as  fast  as  we  are  sail- 
ing,* '  remarked  the  captain  at  last.  "But  now 
we  are  out  in  the  Santaren  channel,  and  we 
must  keep  the  British  flag  flying.  Hullo! 
My  glass !  Quick !  Senor  Rutledge,  what  was 
it  about  that  Spanish  revenue-cutter  that  you 
sank?  The  crew  got  away  in  boats?  One, 
two,  three,  four " 

"They  had  four,"  said  Tom.  "But  they  got 
away  armed.     They'd  be  too  much  for  us." 

"Fire  a  shot,  and  we'll  go  after  them!" 
exclaimed  Captain  Manuel.  "If  it's  that  lot  of 
fellows  they'll  run!  No  Spanish  officer  would 
like  to  be  called  to  account  by  the  English  fleet 
commander  for  letting  off  his  artillery  in  this 
place.     It  would  ruin  him." 

Tom  had  already  leveled  and  fired,  and  the 
four  boat-loads  of  dispirited  Spaniards  were 
only  half  a  mile  away.  He  did  not  hit  any- 
body, but  the  boats  kept  right  on.  Two  of 
them  had  sails  up,  and  it  was  the  commander 
of  one  of  these  who  now  shouted  to  his  com- 
panions : 

"Forward!  I  heard  signal-guns!  We  will 
try  to  reach  one  of  our  own  ships.  Pay  no 
attention  to  that  miserable  British  spy-boat. 
She  will  not  follow  us  far. ' ' 
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She  did  not,  indeed.  It  was  as  if  she  had 
only  come  out  for  a  look  at  the  Santaren 
channel,  and  had  barked  a  little,  like  a  good 
British  watch-dog.  Then  she  tacked  and  ran 
along  toward  the  next  key,  while  the  revenue- 
cutter's  four  boats  pushed  on,  to  be  actually 
overhauled  and  questioned  by  a  British  cruiser 
before  they  had  gone  ten  miles  into  the  St. 
Nicholas  channel.  The  commander  of  that 
ironclad  was  told  of  a  sad  shipwreck  in  the 
recent  hurricane,  but  all  he  felt  called  upon  to 
do  was  to  point  them  to  two  flags  of  Spain 
which  were  in  sight  and  to  let  them  pass  on. 
It  was  a  very  great  humbug  all  around,  but  it 
was  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  many  curious 
stratagems  which  are  used  in  war. 

"Senor  Rutledge, "  remarked  Captain  Man- 
uel, "I  have  carried  the  Cuban  mail  out  a  good 
many  times,  and  I  never  had  any  closer  work 
than  we  have  had  this  trip.  But  the  Farragut 
had  first-rate  luck." 

"She  only  just  got  in,"  replied  Tom. 

"Yes,"  said  the  Captain,  "but  some  didn't  get 
in  at  all.  There  have  been  ships  that  went  out 
from  United  States  ports  on  the  sly,  and 
neither  they  nor  their  crews  were  ever  heard  of. 
Maybe  they  were  wrecked  among  the  keys." 

"We  are  not  out  of  them  yet,"  said  Polo. 
"What  are  we  to  do  next?" 
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"Go  ashore  and  rest,"  said  the  Captain. 
"Then  we  must  take  a  shoot  across  the  Salt 
Key  Banks  and  look  at  the  Gulf  Stream.  We 
have  been  running  six  knots  an  hour.  Nobody 
is  following  very  near  us. ' ' 

It  was  easy  to  find  a  sequestered  cove  in 
among  the  reefs  around  an  unoccupied  island. 
There  were  trees  here,  and  bushes,  but  it  was 
not  considered  safe  to  light  a  fire.  All  that 
could  be  done  was  to  eat  cold  victuals  and  take 
long  sleeps. 

"No  use  in  any  hurry,"  said  Captain  Manuel, 
next  day.  "It  takes  time  for  a  steamer  to  go 
and  come  from  Vera  Cruz  with  a  cargo." 

Nevertheless,  only  one  more  night  was  spent 
in  hiding.  The  next  morning  there  was  a  fire 
made,  and  hot  coffee,  and  then  the  sail  was  up 
and  the  boat  was  off. 

"No  danger  yet,"  said  Polo,  at  last,  as  they 
sped  along.  "We've  been  running  for  hours 
with  not  a  sail  in  sight.  Yonder  are  the  Span- 
ish keys,  however,  and  if  we  are  caught  on 
them  all  we  can  expect  is  a  file  of  soldiers  and 
a  volley  for  each  man.  Besides,  they  would 
capture  the  mail,  and  that  might  be  a  bad  thing 
for  Cuba." 

Tom  had  been  slowly  acquiring  the  idea  that 
he  was  a  person  of  considerable  value  with  that 
bag  lying  by  him.     In  it  might  be  great  state 
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secrets  of  war  and  peace,  and  now  and  then  he 
felt  like  hugging  it,  but  Captain  Manuel  did 
something  much  more  businesslike.  He 
showed  his  sense  of  the  importance  of  that  sack 
by  firmly  tying  to  it  a  heavy  stone. 

4  *  That's  the  last  resort, ' '  he  remarked.  *  *  No 
Spaniard  will  ever  read  the  dispatches  of  General 
Gomez  to  your  President.  Not  that  I  suppose 
there  are  any  actually  addressed  to  him,  but  it 
will  be  all  the  same  if  he  ever  reads  them. 
Your  father's  name  on  an  envelope  would  do 
just  as  well  for  Cuba." 

Breathlessly,  watchfully,  the  boat-load  of 
daring  adventurers  sailed  on  between  two  of 
the  smaller  keys.  Another  hour  went  by,  and 
now  the  night  was  upon  them.  It  was  just  as 
the  gloom  grew  deeper  that  the  sound  of  a 
heavy  gun  came  to  them  across  the  quiet  sea. 

"I  saw  her,"  quietly  remarked  Captain 
Manuel.  "Oars,  men!  We  are  out  in  the  Gulf 
Stream.  It  swarms  with  cruisers  just  now,  but 
this  is  going  to  be  the  darkest  kind  of  night. 
We  can  dodge  'em.  If  only  a  boat  comes  we'll 
have  rifles  out.  It  would  take  a  pretty  strong 
boat's  crew  to  master  us." 

44 I'm  ready,"  said  Tom,  taking  up  his  rifle. 
44 I'm  going  to  deliver  this  mail!" 

44 Good  for  you!"  said  the  captain.  44But  we 
mustn't  shoot  till  it's  necessary.     There  goes 
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another  gun.  One  cruiser  signaling  to  its 
mate.  See  those  rockets?  It's  time  for  me  to 
send  up  one. ' ' 

Another  parcel  had  been  taken  out  from 
under  the  stern-seat  of  the  boat.  In  a  moment 
more  a  match  was  lighted,  and  then  away  up 
into  the  night  went  the  whizzing  rocket,  burst- 
ing at  last  into  seven  little  red  and  green 
balls. 

"Watch!"  gasped  Manuel.  "That  Spanish 
cruiser  is  only  a  mile  away.     Hurrah!" 

"I  saw  it!"  shouted  Tom.  "Three  blues,  a 
red  and  a  blue,  one  after  the  other. ' ' 

"Pull!"  roared  the  captain  "They'll  have 
their  boats  out  after  us.     A  few  minutes  now." 

Never  did  a  boat  go  faster  after  any  whale, 
and  as  she  went  Tom  saw  the  Cuban  blue  lights 
once  again.     Oh,  how  his  heart  was  beating ! 

"Boat  ahoy!"  came  hoarsely  through  the 
gloom.     "Pull  to  us  or  we  fire!" 

"Silence!     On!"  said  the  captain. 

A  random  volley  of  shots  was  fired,  and  he 
replied  in  his  usual  way. 

"Shooting  at  the  Gulf  Stream.  Hit  it,  too. 
Thank  God !     The  Farragut ! ' ' 

"Tom!"  shouted  a  voice  that  he  knew,  as  a 
dark  shape  on  the  water  drew  nearer. 

"All  right,  Captain  Allen.     I'm  coming!" 

"Up   with    him!"   said  Captain   Manuel,    a 
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"All  right,  Captain  Allen,  I'm  coming." 
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minute  later.  "We're  off.  Good-by,  Senor 
Rutledge.     You  have  fought  well  for  Cuba." 

Tom  was  on  the  deck,  and  the  first  to  shake 
hands  with  him  was  Pat  Ryan. 

44 1  pulled  yez  aboard,  ye  young  pirate!"  he 
exclaimed.  "God  bless  ye,  but  I'm  glad  ye 
got  through  thim ! ' ' 

44 Silence,  men!"  said  Captain  Allen.  44No 
cheering.     Come  below,  Tom.     You're  safe." 

44 1  hope  Captain  Manuel  is,"  said  Tom,  but 
down  he  went  to  give  an  account  of  himself. 

440h!"  exclaimed  Captain  Allen.  44That 
fight  of  yours.  Here's  a  Havana  paper  I  got 
from  the  South  Carolina  as  I  came  by.  Here's 
the  report  of  it. ' ' 

Tom  took  the  paper  and  read  : 

44  Important  victory  over  a  large  force  of 
rebels  under  General  Gomez  near  Magdalena ! 
Insurgents  utterly  routed,  with  great  slaughter! 
Gomez  reported  killed!  Spanish  loss  three 
killed  and  four  wounded.  The  enemy's  posi- 
tion was  stormed  in  the  most  gallant  manner 
by  our  brave  troops!" 

44 That's  a  Spanish  army  bulletin, "  said  the 
captain,  grimly.     4  4  How  they  do  tell  the  truth ! ' ' 

44 Hurrah!"  shouted  Tom.  "Now  I  want  to 
get  home  and  tell  father  and  mother." 
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CHAPTER   I 

THE   CRUISER    AND    HER    CREW 

" Arthur,"  said  Jack,  "it's  awful!  Our  folks 
have  all  gone  north,  and  here  we  are — stuck! 
We  can't  even  go  to  the  war." 

"And  we're  right  close  to  it,  too,  down  here 
in  Florida,"  replied  Arthur,  dolefully.  "But 
we  don't  even  know  what's  going  on." 

"Well,"  exclaimed  Jack,  with  energy,  "I 
won't  stay  on  shore  all  the  while!  Father  said 
I  might  do  what  I  pleased  with  his  yacht  if  I 
could  find  a  good  crew  to  handle  her.  I'm 
going  to  be  a  sea-captain  some  day,  anyhow." 

"So  am  I,"  said  Arthur.  "But  you'll  have 
to  study  harder'n  ever  you  did  before  if  you're 
going  to  know  navigation  and  hydraulics.  Fel- 
lows break  down  on  'em." 

"She's  a  beauty,"  remarked  Jack,  not  at  all 
referring  to  any  school-book.  "But  where  can 
I  pick  up  a  pair  of  good  sailors?" 
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There  lay  the  yacht  at  which  he  and  Arthur 
had  been  looking.  She  nodded  at  them  in  a 
friendly  way  from  her  safe  anchorage  in  the 
little  land-locked  harbor  of  Curry  Bay. 

Behind  them  the  land  rose  gently,  but  there 
seemed  to  be  no  hills  in  sight.  Only  an  abund- 
ance of  green  foliage  and  bright  blossoms,  with 
here  and  there  a  roof  peeping  out  to  tell  that 
the  country  around  the  harbor  had  been  settled 
by  people  who  could  build  pretty  villas.  They 
were  for  the  greater  part  Northern  families 
who  preferred  to  get  away  from  the  ice  and 
snow  of  Northern  winters. 

"I'd  like  to  be  in  New  York,"  said  Arthur, 
"to  see  the  battleships.  I  wish  I  could  see  the 
regiments  march.     This  is  rough. " 

"We  could  see  war-ships  enough  at  Key 
West,"  said  Jack.  "We  could  sail  right  there 
now  if  we  had  a  crew.  Let's  go  on  board  the 
Flamingo." 

A  long,  narrow  point  of  land  protected  the 
harbor,  and  outside  of  this  was  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  or  rather,  forever  running  steadily,  there 
was  the  great  salt-water  river  known  as  the 
Gulf  Stream.  Beyond  this,  to  the  eastward 
and  southward,  were  numbers  of  islands,  larger 
and  smaller.  Away  down  south  of  all  lay  the 
great  island  of  Cuba,  where  the  war  with  Spain 
was  going  on,  and  around  this  the  fleets  of 
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United  States  cruisers  were  steaming  to  and 
fro.  No  wonder  the  boys  had  so  strong  a 
feeling  of  being  next  door  to  the  war  without 
any  chance  of  seeing  it. 

They  now  jumped  into  a  s  nail  boat  which 
had  been  moored  at  the  wharf,  and  in  a  minute 
more  they  were  pulling  brisl  y  away  toward 
the  anchored  yacht.  There  \  3re  other  boats 
in  sight,  for  Curry  Bay  was  >omething  of  a 
fashionable  resort  already,  and  it  was  growing 
every  year.  Not  so  very  far  away  from  it, 
inland,  were  the  Everglades,  with  their  endless 
reaches  of  swamp  and  forest  and  bayou. 
Among  these  still  lingered  considerable  num- 
bers of  the  Seminole  Indians,  who  long  ago  had 
fought  so  bravely  against  the  invading  white 
men.  They  were  not  civilized  yet,  nor  had 
they  become  farmers,  but  they  were  capital 
hunters  and  fishermen. 

Jack  and  Arthur  reached  the  Flamingo  and 
clambered  on  board. 

"She's  a  good  one, "  said  Jack.  "She  can 
stand  the  roughest  kind  of  weather." 

"She's  a  clipper  to  go,  too,"  remarked 
Arthur;  "but  you  and  I  couldn't  begin  to 
handle  her.     Men  are  scarce. " 

The  yacht  was  one-masted,  sloop-rigged, 
with  a  half  deck  forward,  under  which  was  a 
pretty  good  cabin.     In  this  a  man  could  stand 
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up  at  the  middle,  for  over  his  head  would  be 
the  skylight,  a  foot  or  so  higher  than  the  deck. 
Around  the  sides  were  lockers  and  narrow 
bunks,  and  a  lamp  swung  in  the  center,  guyed 
by  wires  to  make  it  steady.  For  short  cruises 
up  and  down  the  coast,  therefore,  the  Flamingo 
was  a  model  boat,  and  her  captain  might  be 
proud  of  her. 

''Hello!"  suddenly  exclaimed  Jack,  "if  it 
isn't  Black  Bob,  the  smuggler!" 

Very  black  and  not  at  all  handsome  was  the 
face  which  was  showing  over  the  rail,  as  a  row- 
boat  bumped  against  the  side  of  the  yacht ;  but 
in  an  instant  more  it  was  joined  by  two  others 
almost  as  remarkable. 

"I  guess  he's  a  Spaniard,"  thought  Jack  of 
one  of  them;  "he's  yellow  enough." 

"I  say,  Turkey,"  said  Arthur  to  the  third  of 
the  new  arrivals,  "where  did  you  come  from?" 

Only  a  glance  was  needed  to  know  that  this 
fellow  was  a  genuine  red  Indian.  Neverthe- 
less, he  at  once  replied  in  Spanish,  as  if  he 
knew  the  boys  could  understand  him  in  that 
language. 

"I'm  glad  I  did  learn  Spanish,"  said  Jack  to 
himself ;  but  the  Seminole  had  responded : 

"Turkey  and  Bob  fetch  an  old  Cuban  to  see 
Ballard's  yacht.  Old  man  wishes  he  could 
steal  it.     So  do  we. ' ' 
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"'I  say,  Turkey,'  said  Arthur,   'where  did  you  come 
from?'" 
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"My  name  is  Ramores,"  broke  in  his  com- 
panion. "Oh,  young  senor,  I  am  an  exile!  I 
am  poor  now !  I  am  from  Pinar  del  Rio,  and 
our  patriot  band  there  are  pushing  the  Span- 
iards toward  Havana.  I  am  not  too  old  to 
fight.  I  have  friends  with  me  on  shore.  Oh, 
if  I  could  cross  to  Cuba ! ' ' 

"Seminoles  want  to  fight,  too!  "  exclaimed 
Turkey,  with  a  terribly  fierce  expression  shoot- 
ing across  his  face. 

But  Black  Bob,  the  Smuggler,  was  showing  a 
splendid  set  of  teeth  as  he  stared  around  the 
yacht.  It  was  not  a  smile  exactly,  unless 
there  are  ugly  fighting  smiles. 

"Jack,"  he  said,  "you  know  me;  you  know 
Turkey.  Old  Congdon'll  come.  Just  a  bit  of 
a  pleasure  trip " 

"Arthur,"  shouted  Jack,  "we've  got  a  crew! 
Come  on!  Let's  land  'em  all  in  Cuba! 
Hurrah!  Your  father's  a  Cuban  every  time; 
so's  mine.  They'd  give  anything  to  see  the 
Spaniards  whipped. ' ' 

Arthur  was  the  cooler,  quieter  boy  of  the 
two,  but  his  face  was  flushed  and  his  eyes  were 
sparkling.  '  'You  can  count  on  me, ' '  he  said. 
"But  you  must  be  captain  of  the  Flamingo; 
you  can't  let  '  em  have  their  own  way  with 
her." 

* 'She's  my  boat,"  said  Jack.     "I  say,  Bob, 
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you're  a  prime  sailor,  but  we  ought  to  have 
five.     There  might  be  rough  weather " 

"Ten!"     exclaimed     the     dark     smuggler 
jubilantly.     "We'll  fill  the  boat.     Two  sailors 
from  up  the  coast — old  revenue  men.  " 

"Humph!"  said  Jack.  "Old  revenue  men! 
Key  West  tobacco-smugglers  like  you!  I  know 
what  your  mates  would  be,  but  they're  used  to 
running  boats  to  Cuba.  I'd  feel  safer  with 
them  on  board.  But  say,  we'll  have  to  have 
provisions. ' ' 

"Jack,"  interrupted  Arthur,  "old  man  Salt- 
enstall,  at  the  wharf!  He's  crazy  about  Cuba. 
We'd  better  go  and  see  him.  Big  stock  on 
hand,  you  know. ' ' 

"All  right,"  said  Jack.  "Let's  pull  ashore. 
Senor  Ramores,  we'll  take  you.  Bob,  you 
and  your  men  come  for  the  water-casks,  and  fill 
them.  We  must  get  out  the  spare  sails  and 
the  extra  sprit  and  the  boom.  Tell  you  what, 
though,  we  must  get  away  sharp  or  we'll  be 
stopped  by  somebody  or  other." 

"It  is  so,"  said  Senor  Ramores.  "Oh,  how 
I  shall  thank  you!  But  there  are  orders  out 
against  all  private  expeditions.  Spies  come 
and  go  in  them.  It  is  right  for  the  govern- 
ment to  watch  them.  They  may  be  enemies, 
but  they  must  not  stop  us.  I  go  to  gather  my 
friends.     They  are  near  at  hand. ' ' 
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A  torrent  of  Spanish  gratitude  followed,  but 
both  small  boats  were  now  pulling  away  from 
the  yacht. 

It  somehow  occurred  to  Arthur  that  Jack 
seemed  to  have  grown  at  least  an  inch  very 
suddenly.  An  air  of  authority  and  responsi- 
bility had  gathered  upon  him,  and  he  gave  his 
directions  very  much  like  a  captain  or  an 
admiral. 

"With  such  a  crew  as  we  are  to  have,"  he 
said  to  Arthur,  "the  Flamingo  could  sail  any- 
where.   A  run  to  Cuba  and  back  isn't  anything. ' ' 

"But  what  I  want  to  see  is  the  war,"  said 
Arthur.  "Don't  let's  come  back  till  we've 
seen  something.  We  could  see  the  blockade 
at  Havana." 

"Art,"  said  Jack,  "we  are  an  independent 
Cuban  expedition.  The  Flamingo  is  going  to 
be  what  they  call  an  auxiliary  cruiser. ' ' 

"All  but  the  guns,"  remarked  Arthur. 

They  reached  the  shore,  and  then  a  short 
walk  brought  them  into  the  narrow  counting- 
room  of  the  one  considerable  mercantile  estab- 
lishment of  Curry  Bay. 

"Hello,  boys!"  said  a  short,  fat  old  man, 
who  closed  an  account-book  to  turn  and  look  at 
them.     "What's  up?" 

"Cuba!"  exclaimed  Jack.  "I've  found  a 
crew  for  my  yacht !     We're  going " 
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"Cuba?"  interrupted  the  merchant.  "I  wish 
I  was  there  with  a  rifle !  What  can  you  young- 
sters do  for  Cuba?" 

Out  came  the  story  then,  with  aid  from 
Arthur;  but  the  end  of  it  was  sharply  cut  off 
by  Mr.  Saltenstall. 

"Land  'em!  Land  'em!"  he  shouted. 
"Wish  it  was  a  regiment!  Provisions?  You 
bet!  I'll  provision  you!  I  won't  charge  you 
a  cent.  Go  and  shoot  some  Spaniards.  Jack, 
you  may  have  my  new  rifle ;  it  shoots  sixteen 
times,  and  carries  a  mile.  Arthur  can  take  his 
father's  breech-loader " 

"Both  of  us  have  double-barreled  guns," 
said  Jack,  "but  we  must  have  revolvers." 

* '  You  shall  have  them !     Good  ones ! ' ' 

"Tell  you  what,  though,"  said  Arthur,  "the 
Flamingo'll  be  packed  like  a  sardine-box  if  the 
fellows  all  come  that  Turkey  and  Bob  spoke  of. 
Pat  Rafferty " 

"Is  he  coming?"  asked  the  merchant. 
"Why,  Pat  can  sail  a  ship.  I'm  glad  he's  to  be 
with  you;  he's  trustworthy,  and  there's  a  heap 
of  fight  in  him.  You'll  need  provisions  for  a 
week  or  more.  I  know  half  a  dozen  men 
that'll  chip  in." 

Longshore  boats  and  yachts  anywhere  in  the 
world  are  ready  to  fit  out  and  sail  at  short 
notice.     There  would  be  no  delay  required  in 
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preparing  such  a  craft  as  the  Flamingo. 
There  was  a  surprise  preparing  for  Captain 
Jack  Ballard,  however,  and  for  his  second  in 
command.  Senor  Ramores  and  his  remark- 
able friends  had  disappeared,  and  they  did  not 
return  for  several  hours.  Mr.  Saltenstall,  also, 
had  been  away  from  his  counting-room  a  great 
deal.  He  had  not  given  the  names  of  the  men 
whom  he  intended  to  see  concerning  this 
Cuban  expedition,  and  he  probably  had  reasons 
for  saying  to  himself: 

"We'll  wait  till  pretty  near  dark.  The  new 
orders  are  rigid.  I'm  afraid  the  boys  would  be 
shut  off.  I  don't  know  but  what  the  military  are 
getting  too  particular  about  the  spy  business. ' ' 

He  seemed  to  be  pleased  with  what  he  was 
accomplishing,  nevertheless. 

It  was  just  about  sunset  when  a  small  pro- 
cession marched  down  to  the  wharf  from  some- 
where up  country.  A  wagon  also  came  along 
the  street  of  the  little  village,  making  brief 
pauses  here  and  there.  Women  came  to  doors 
and  windows,  smiling  and  peering  and  telling 
each  other  to  keep  still,  so  that  nobody  would 
know  what  was  going  on.  One  tall  man  in  a 
half  naval-looking  rig,  who  seemed  to  be  a 
government  officer  of  some  kind,  marched  into 
Saltenstall 's  warehouse  very  dignifiedly,  and 
was  greeted  with : 
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"How  are  you,  Mr.  Inspector?  Have  a 
chair?     Sit  down!" 

"Reckon  I  will,"  he  said.  "I'm  not  on  duty 
just  now.  I  should  say  a  lot  of  the  shore  fel- 
lows are  going  out  a-fishing.  Good  weather 
for  it.     Hope  they'll  have  good  luck. " 

"So  do  I,"  said  the  merchant.  "There's  a 
good  deal  of  fun  in  fishing.  What's  the  latest 
news  from  the  war?" 

"The  same  old  news,  mostly,"  replied  the 
inspector.  "Hard  fighting  about  Santiago. 
They've  finished  up  Cervera's  fleet.  We're 
going  to  have  Cuba  on  our  hands  pretty  soon. 
Then  the  Key  West  trade '11  open  up  again. 
The  United  States'll  build  up  Cuba,  but  I  don't 
care  to  live  there  just  now.  I'm  watching  for 
spies  and  blockade-runners  and  such.  There'll 
be  heaps  of  smuggling  soon  as  the  war's  over. 
It'll  mostly  be  done  in  small  craft,  same  as  it 
always  was." 

So  the  merchant  said ;  but  at  that  hour  Jack 
and  Arthur  were  on  board  the  Flamingo,  very 
busy.  They  were  stowing  away  things  in  the 
lockers  of  the  cabin — a  curious  lot  of  things. 

"We  won't  have  to  do  much  cooking  on 
board,"  remarked  Arthur.  "Our  guns  are  just 
prime,  though.  Old  Saltenstall's  sixteen- 
shooter  is  a  beauty;  wish  I  had  one  like  it." 

"He's  fierce  for  Cuba!"  said  Jack.     "Think 
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of  it!  Forty  army-rifles  that  he  had  stored 
away  in  his  cellar,  waiting  a  chance  to  sell  'em 
to  the  Cubans.  Cartridges,  too!  Now  he's  so 
mad  he  has  just  given  'em  away.  I  don't  care; 
he's  rich  enough  to  give  something." 

The  rifles  were  in  the  cabin,  and  so  was  the 
ammunition. 

But  now  suddenly  Jack  sprang  to  the  rail. 

14  Here  they  come!"  he  shouted.  * 'Arthur, 
three  boat-loads  of  'em — Cubans,  black  fellows, 
Indians,  sailors!  There  won't  be  room  on 
board  for  all  of  'em." 

There  would  not  have  been  if  the  boatmen  of 
the  three  boats  were  to  be  counted  in,  but 
these  were  to  go  ashore  again.  There  were 
quite  enough  without  them. 

"There's  Pat  Rafferty,"  said  Jack,  "and  four 
Key  West  men.  I  guess  they've  been  hiding 
in  the  Everglades.  They're  the  best  kind  of 
boatmen ;  so  are  almost  all  of  'em.  But  those 
Cubans  are  good  and  ragged." 

There  was  no  sort  of  style,  truly,  in  the  out- 
fit of  the  new  crew  of  the  Flamingo.  Two- 
thirds  of  them  carried  rifles  or  shot-guns  of 
various  patterns.  All  seemed  to  have  revolv- 
ers, and  it  was  a  wonder  where  so  many  of 
them  had  procured  new  machetes,  or  Spanish 
cutlasses.  These  were  dangerous-looking 
weapons  if  they  were  to  be  handled  by  those 
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tall  fellows  from  the  Everglades  or  by  brawny 
Yankee  sailors. 

"Right  aboard,  Pat  Rafferty!"  shouted  Jack. 
"Heave  in  the  water-casks;  we  must  stow 
them  aft,  for  the  cabin's  going  to  be  choke- 
full." 

"Aye,  aye!"  came  cheerily  back.  "How 
about  the  spars?" 

"Give  me  four  men  right  away,"  said  Jack. 
"They  were  too  heavy  for  Arthur  and  me. 
We'll  have  'em  rigged  in  no  time.  The  main- 
sail's  on  deck.     Sharp,  now!" 

"That's  what  we'll  do,"  answered  Pat. 
"There  won't  be  any  slouching  this  trip." 

He  was  a  tall,  muscular  fellow,  with  a  pair  of 
dancing  blue  eyes  that  had  all  sorts  of  mischief 
in  them.  He  "bossed"  pretty  severely  as  the 
men  clambered  on  board. 

"There  are  twinty-wan, "  he  said  to  Jack. 
"It'll  be  close  packing  for  us,  but  the  run's 
soon  over.  The  hams  and  things'll  be  stowed 
forward;  the  bags  of  hardtack  go  under  the 
deck.  There  goes  the  boom!  Up  with  the 
sprit  and  sail!  Now,  let's  up  anchor,  quick! 
The  inspector's  all  right,  of  course.  He 
doesn't  want  to  know  too  much.  One  of  his 
brothers  is  on  the  Indiana,  and  another's  with 
Dewey,  at  Manila. ' ' 

"And  we're  off  for  Cuba!"  said  Jack,  after 
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ordering  several  black  men  to  raise  the  anchor. 
"Turkey,"  he  said,  "take  the  tiller.  You  know 
this  coast  like  a  book.  We'll  keep  well  out, 
but  the  wind  isn't  right  yet.  We  shall  be 
tacking  back  and  forth  across  the  Gulf  Stream 
all  night." 

There  were  now  plenty  of  observers  at  the 
wharf,  and  the  three  boats  had  returned  to  the 
shore.  Handkerchiefs  were  swinging.  Three 
cheers  were  given  by  one  squad  of  enthusiasts, 
but  these  were  checked  by  the  others,  as  if 
there  were  still  some  kind  of  secret  to  be  kept. 
Worse  still,  if  this  were  true,  were  some  boys 
who  let  off  packs  of  fire-crackers  and  half  a 
dozen  Chinese  bombs.  It  was  no  wonder  that 
the  inspector,  sitting  in  Mr.  Saltenstall's  count- 
ing-room, should  remark  to  himself: 

"They  think  it's  Fourth  of  July,  do  they? 
Well,  I  don't  know  anything  about  it,  but  I 
wish  the  Cubans  had  those  rifles,  and  a  hun- 
dred thousand  more !  Let  the  boys  land  their 
expedition,  I  say.  Nobody  told  me  what  they 
were  going  to  do. ' ' 

Apparently,  therefore,  he  had  no  official 
duty  in  the  matter,  and  there  was  no  reason 
why  he  should  go  out  and  inquire  whether  or 
not  a  very  suspicious-looking  yacht-load  of 
men  and  things  was  about  to  get  away  from 
him.       If    looked    at    from    a    distance,    the 
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Flamingo  was  an  ordinary  and  innocent 
enough  pleasure-boat;  but  any  inspector  tak- 
ing the  pains  to  peer  over  her  rail  when  her 
broad  white  mainsail  went  up  might  have  felt 
called  upon  to  remark : 

"Well,  if  she  isn't  a  pirate,  then  I  never  saw 
one.  What  a  ferocious-looking  crew!  Every 
man's  a  genuine  buccaneer!  They  are  armed 
to  the  teeth.  They  are  off  on  a  cruise  of  some 
kind,  but  I  wouldn't  care  to  have  'em  board  a 
ship  of  mine.  * ' 

Nobody  else  would,  to  look  at  them,  and  yet 
every  man  of  them  seemed  to  be  inclined  to  be 
polite  to  Jack  and  Arthur.  Pat  Rafferty  fell 
right  into  place  as  mate  without  asking  any 
kind  of  questions.  On  any  man-of-war  the 
ordinary  work  of  sailing  the  ship  is  done  by 
some  kind  of  subordinate,  like  a  captain  or 
lieutenant,  but  if  the  admiral  himself,  like 
Jack,  is  on  board,  he  is  in  command  all  the 
same. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  fluttered  gaily  at  the 
mast-head,  and  the  cruise  of  the  Flamingo  had 
begun, 
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A  fair  breeze  was  blowing,  and  the  waves 
were  sparkling  brightly  as  the  dawning  sun 
looked  across  them.  There  were  sails  in  sight, 
and  the  trailing  smoke  of  more  than  one 
steamer,  but  the  Flamingo  herself  was  slipping 
along  close  to  the  land  as  if  she  proposed  to  be 
cautious.  Pat  Rafferty  was  at  the  stern  with 
his  hand  on  the  tiller,  and  his  keen  blue  eyes 
searching  in  all  directions. 

"Yonder's  wan  of  the  ironclads!"  he 
exclaimed.  "Min,  stir  up  and  get  your  break- 
fast. Jack,  me  bye,  it's  most  likely  thim  two 
other  smokes  is  gunboats.  We  must  thry  and 
pass  'em  widout  sp'aking.  Thin  it's  a  prime 
good  wind  to  strike  for  Cuby.  A  short  v'y'ge 
and  a  good  wan." 

Captain  Jack  was  standing  by  the  mast,  and 
all  around  the  boat  were  scattered,  sprawling 
listlessly,  the  motley  crew  and  passengers  of 
the  independent  Free  Cuban  expedition. 
They  bore  a  wearied  and  uncomfortable 
appearance,  for  there  were  too  many  of  them 
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for  that  boat.  They  were  two  days  and  two 
nights  out  from  Curry  Bay,  and  had  had  only 
too  quiet  a  time.  Here  they  were,  now,  off 
Key  West,  just  where  they  were  in  danger  of 
being  overhauled  officially. 

There  was  an  oil-stove  for  making  coffee, 
and  it  was  soon  at  work,  but  no  other  cooking 
was  attempted,  and  the  breakfast  was  a  simple 
affair.  Higher  rose  the  sun,  and  now  the  blackest 
of  the  steamers'  smoke  was  getting  nearer. 

"Pat,"  said  Jack,  "their  telescopes'll  be  at 
work.     The  men  should  hide. " 

"Get  under  the  tarpaulins,  all  of  yez!" 
shouted  Pat;  "the  bye's  right.  Uncle  Sam's 
officers  mustn't  see  such  a  crowd  on  wan 
smack.     They'd  be  searching  us." 

To  be  covered  up  in  such  hot  weather  was  a 
trial  for  any  man's  patience,  but  the  order  was 
obeyed,  and  when,  not  many  minutes  later,  the 
Flamingo  sailed  saucily  within  hailing  distance 
of  the  huge  United  States  ironclad,  she  looked 
like  a  mere  orange -carrier  with  her  cargo  of 
fruit  properly  tarpaulined.  She  had  no  visible 
crew  except  the  steersman,  two  sailors  forward 
and  a  couple  of  boys. 

"Boat  ahoy!"  rang  sharply  across  the  water. 
"What  boat's  that?" 

"Ironclad  battleship  Flamingo,"  responded 
Captain  Jack,  loftily.      "From  Curry  Bay  for 
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Havana.  Admiral  Jack  Ballard  in  command. 
What  boat  is  that?" 

4 'United  States  cruiser  Georgia,"  came  back, 
with  a  hearty  laugh.  "We  knew  the  admiral 
was  on  board  by  your  flags.  There's  plenty  of 
bunting  nowadays.  Are  you  going  to  bom- 
bard Havana?" 

"We  mean  to  tek  Cuby  entirely, "  sang  out 
Pat,  at  the  helm.  "But  we're  short  o'  twelve- 
inch  guns.  Could  yez  throw  us  a  few  of  your 
spare  wans?" 

"You  won't  need  them,"  said  another  voice 
on  the  cruiser's  deck.  "You  can  pelt  the 
Spaniards  with  oranges." 

The  careless  manner  of  the  hailing  told  how 
merely  a  matter  of  form  it  was,  but  Arthur 
Nash  had  been  wiser  than  he  knew  when  he 
had  swung  out  every  flag  he  had  found  in  one 
of  the  lockers  in  the  cabin.  They  were  an 
assorted  lot,  and  the  sailors  on  the  Georgia 
could  have  read  from  them  that  the  Flamingo 
was  a  man-of-war,  a  revenue-cutter,  a  pilot- 
boat,  an  admiral's  flag-ship  and  a  British  mer- 
chantman. To  them,  however,  it  was 
evidently  all  a  piece  of  fun,  and  there  was  no 
thought  of  making  anything  else  of  it.  Never- 
theless, the  first  hailer,  a  young  fellow  in  a 
lieutenant's  uniform,  called  out  to  them  loudly 
as  they  swept  onward : 
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"My  boy,  haul  in  all  but  the  small  American 
flag  at  the  peak.  Run  into  Key  West  and 
report.  There  are  more  new  regulations  about 
shore  boats." 

The  Georgia  steamed  slowly  on  her  way,  and 
she  may  have  been  looking  for  larger  game 
than  the  Flamingo. 

"We  have  escaped,  haven't  we?"  came 
huskily  out  from  under  the  tarpaulin.  "Give 
us  some  air. ' ' 

"Don't  show  more'n  your  head  yet,"  said 
Arthur;  "here  comes  another."  A  smaller 
cruiser  (but  that  might  possibly  be  more 
troublesome)  was  indeed  drawing  swiftly 
toward  them,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  of  water 
passes  in  a  few  minutes  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

Again  there  was  a  hail,  but  this  time  it  was 
loud,  hoarse,  peremptory,  and  it  was  well  for 
Captain  Jack  to  give  his  answer  respectfully. 
He  was  glad  to  be  able  to  add: 

"The  Georgia  hove  us  to  and  ordered  us  into 
Key  West  to  get  the  new  regulations.  I  don't 
know  what  they  are. ' ' 

"All  right!"  came  back  as  hoarsely  as  before. 
"You're  headed  wrong,  though.  Go  about  on 
the  other  tack.     Run  in ! " 

The  yacht  swung  around  in  a  jiffy,  but  the 
wind    was    freshening    and    she   was  soon  a 
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long  reach   away   from   the    inquisitive    gun- 
boat. 

4 'I'll  not  go  any  nearer  the  Key!"  exclaimed 
Pat.  "Out  yonder 's  another  big  ironclad.  We 
must  kape  from  her. ' ' 

"I  think  she'll  not  go  out  of  her  course  to 
trouble  us,"  somewhat  doubtfully  remarked 
Seiior  Ramores,  with  his  head  just  above  the 
rail.  * '  She  is  under  full  steam.  A  battleship 
in  a  hurry  won't  care  for  our  sort." 

44 Jack,"  said  Arthur  Nash,  44I  guess  that's 
our  best  hold.  We  won't  fire  at  her;  just  let 
her  go  by." 

44 1  guess  so,"  said  Jack.  44Pat,  take  a  due 
south  course.  Let's  run  the  risk  of  it,  any- 
how." 

44 No  risk  at  all!"  shouted  Pat.  44Coom  out, 
min!  Hurrah  for  Cuby!"  Off  went  the  hot 
tarpaulins  and  out  came  the  crew  and  passen- 
gers, while  the  Flamingo  leaned  gracefully 
over  to  the  friendly  breeze  and  sped  away. 

4 'Not  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  go,  as  the 
crow  flies, ' '  remarked  Black  Bob,  the  smuggler. 
44 It'll  be  an  easy  run  if  this  weather  holds." 

4 'Want  to  get  there  in  the  night,"  said  Tur- 
key, with  a  glitter  in  his  beady  eyes.  "Span- 
iards along  shore. ' ' 

"We  must  look  out  for  small  Spanish  gun- 
boats," said  Senor  Ramores.     "I  heard  there 
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were  a  dozen  of  them  lurking  among  the  shore 
keys.  The  United  States  cruisers  are  after 
them,  but  they'd  be  sure  to  strike  at  us." 
"We'll  watch  out,"  said  Jack. 
All  the  men  on  board  were  by  this  time  feel- 
ing cramped,  impatient  and  even  surly. 
Hardly  the  best  kind  of  discipline  could  have 
been  expected  of  them  at  any  time.  Low 
mutterings  were  heard  among  them,  and  at  last 
one  of  the  sailors  spoke  out  roughly  to  Jack. 

"What  about  the  new  rifles?"  he  said.  "Are 
we  to  be  armed,  or  ain't  we?  We're  as  good 
as  any  other  Cubans." 

He  looked  as  if  he  were  ready  to  make 
trouble  if  any  objections  were  offered,  but  Jack 
himself  had  been  thinking  of  that  matter. 
"Jim,"  he  said,  "you're  not  under  my  orders, 
but  if  you  were  I'd  make  you  do  something. 
Every  one  of  those  guns  needs  cleaning.  I 
wish  you  and  the  rest  would  set  to  work  at  it. 
We  all  ought  to  be  ready.  Get  out  the 
cartridges — — ' ' 

"Captain  Jack,"  roared  Pat,  "ye 're  wrong! 
Mek  'em  obey  orders!  Bid  him  and  the  rnin  to 
clane  the  rifles.  By  me  soul,  it's  not  for  him 
to  turn  mutineer  the  day. ' ' 

"Indeed  I'll  not,"  said  Jim,  and  he  and  the 
other  dangerous-looking  fellows  sprang  up 
cheerfully.      In   that    one  moment,  however, 
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they  had  really,  for  the  first  time,  acknowl- 
edged that  so  mere  a  boy,  hardly  sixteen,  had 
any  authority  over  them. 

Jack  was  not  exactly  a  dandy,  but  he  was 
dressed  well,  and  so  was  Arthur.  Even  their 
faces  were  but  moderately  sunburned.  It  had 
been  something  like  a  great  joke  that  such  a 
pair  should  outrank  Pat  Rafferty  and  command 
old  seamen  like  Congdon  and  the  smugglers. 
The  Seminoles  had  never  in  their  lives  obeyed 
anybody.  It  was  old  Colonel  Ballard's  yacht, 
however,  and  so  it  was  Jack's,  and  that  was  a 
great  deal.  So  now  they  were  willing  to  be 
under  his  order  a  little,  so  long  as  he  was  help- 
ing them  to  have  their  own  way. 

Fresher  came  the  wind,  higher  ran  the 
waves.  The  Flamingo  dashed  on  merrily,  and 
all  the  while  the  men  were  busy  with  the  rifles. 
" Long-range  fellows,"  they  said.  "Good 
bayonets,  too.     Wish  we  could  try  'em." 

Noon  came  and  went,  and  now  whenever  a 
man  was  sitting  or  lying  down  he  had  a  first- 
rate  weapon  at  hand. 

"Jack,"  said  Arthur,  cutting  off  a  slice  of 
bologna  sausage,  "don't  you  begin  to  feel  a 
little  anxious?  We  might  meet  a  Spanish 
cruiser  instead  of  one  of  our  fleet. " 

Jack  was  busy  with  his  father's  best  tele- 
scope   just    then,    and    he    was    silent    for    a 
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moment.  Then  he  exclaimed,  " Arthur,  it's 
a  schooner!  Pat,  she  doesn't  show  any 
flag!" 

4  *  Give  me  a  squint  at  her,"  said  Pat.  "No 
harrum  in  her.  She's  nearing  us,  but  we'll  go 
right  along. ' ' 

Only  a  moment  afterward  he  added : 

"Me  bye,  let's  thry  her.  Run  up  a  Spanish 
flag.     I'd  like  to  see  what  answer  she'll  mek. " 

"Whoop!"  yelled  Turkey.  "Trap  a  Span- 
iard !     Scalp  'em  all !     Try  a  flag ! " 

The  Seminole  and  some  of  his  red  brethren 
were  looking  very  savage  just  then.  They 
squinted  along  their  rifles,  fingered  the  handles 
of  their  bowie-knives,  and  crouched  at  the  rail 
like  panthers  waiting  to  spring.  Up  went 
the  Spanish  flag  in  place  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

"I  don't  like  it!"  exclaimed  Arthur.  "I'm 
an  American.  That  isn't  my  flag.  I  hate  to 
sail  under  it  for  a  minute. ' ' 

"Watch  her,  Pat,"  said  Jack.  "She's  only  a 
mile  away  now.  There  isn't  another  sail  in 
sight." 

"Spaniard!"  shouted  Pat.  "She  carries  a 
gun,  too!  Hark!  There's  a  flash!"  Only  a 
few  seconds  later  the  report  of  the  schooner's 
cannon  came  booming  across  the  sea,  and  a  shot 
came  with  it. 
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What  do  they  mean  by  that?"  said    Pat. 
After  us,  eh?     Spanish  flag,  too!" 

4 'Arthur,"  said  Jack,  "it  looks  bad!  Oh,  if 
we  only  had  a  good  cannon!  Pat,  the  men 
must  be  ready  for  a  fight. " 

"Ready,  captain!"  came  fiercely  back  from  a 
dozen  voices.     "Board  her!" 

"Jack,"  said  Pat,  "that  craft  is  faster  than 
we  are.  It's  no  use  trying  to  get  away.  Let 
her  come  up." 

On  the  deck  of  the  strange  vessel  at  that  very 
moment  several  intelligent  looking  men  were 
talking  in  Spanish. 

"United  States  revenue  prowler,"  one  of 
them  asserted  of  the  Flamingo.  "Her  flag  is 
only  a  catch. ' ' 

"One  of  the  pirates  from  among  the  keys," 
suggested  another. 

"We  must  sink  her,  anyhow,"  responded  the 
captain.  "I  won't  be  taken  by  anything 
smaller  than  a  gunboat.  Let  her  have  it  amid- 
ships, gunner." 

"Sink  her!  sink  her!"  said  they  all.  "We 
won't  go  to  a  Yankee  prison. ' ' 

Their  gun  was  on  a  pivot,  and  it  was  a  pretty 
good  six-pounder.  It  spoke  out  once  more, 
angrily,  and  Arthur  exclaimed  : 

"Jack,  that  shot  didn't  miss  us  much.  We're 
pretty  near  them  now. ' ' 
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Another  minute  passed,  and  Pat  called  out, 
i  *  Right  overhead,  Captain  Jack.  A  few  feet 
lower  and  it  'd  ha'  sp'iled  us." 

"Blaze  away,  men!"  shouted  Jack.  "Aim 
at  that  crowd  around  their  gun ! ' ' 

Up  to  this  time  they  had  been  very  much  in 
doubt  what  to  do,  for  actual  shooting  is  serious 
business  for  men  who  do  not  belong  to  either 
the  army  or  the  navy.  They  had  been  getting 
excited,  however,  at  being  fired  at  in  this 
fashion,  and  they  were  quite  ready  to  obey  the 
very  orders  they  wanted. 

They  were  near  enough  to  get  a  good  view 
of  the  stranger.  She  was  still  flying  the  Span- 
ish flag,  but  she  had  the  general  appearance  of 
an  American  coasting-schooner.  She  was 
trimly  built,  and  they  already  knew  that  she 
was  a  fast  sailer.  All  her  sails  were  set,  prov- 
ing that  she  had  a  strong  crew  to  handle  them 
so  well. 

Just  as  Jack  had  said,  however,  too  many  of 
them  were  swarming  around  the  six-pounder 
amidships.  It  was  still  pretty  long  range  for 
sharp-shooting,  but  among  and  around  these 
gunners  began  to  patter  a  shower  of  rifle- 
bullets  from  the  marksmen  of  the  Flamingo. 

"Santa  Maria!"  shouted  the  captain  of  the 
schooner.  "Does  that  cockle-shell  intend  to 
fight  against  cannon?" 
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He  had  expected  something"  like  a  surrender, 
and  here  was  an  attack.  Moreover,  Arthur 
Nash  had  zealously  obeyed  his  patriotic 
instincts.  No  sooner  did  the  firing  begin  than 
he  sprang  to  the  halyards.  Down  came  the 
flag  of  Spain,  and  up  went  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  The  men  looked  up  and  saw  it,  and 
they  cheered  fiercely  as  they  plied  their  rifles 
more  rapidly. 

On  board  the  hostile  schooner  there  was  dis- 
may as  well  as  astonishment,  for  men  were 
going  down. 

4 '  Caraj  o ! "  yelled  her  captain.  ' '  The  Yankee 
pigs!  Give  them  a  shell!  We  will  not  leave 
one  of  them  alive!  Sink  her!  Drown  them 
like  rats!" 

But  he  had  forgotten  some  things.  The 
only  explosive  shells  he  had  were  in  a  locker 
below,  for  he  had  not  at  all  expected  to  use 
them.  His  cannon  was  therefore  for  the 
moment  useless,  and  the  Everglade  men  were 
now  firing  more  accurately.  His  own  crew 
had  not  been  hired  for  work  like  this,  and  in  a 
moment  he  was  shouting : 

4 'The  cowards  are  hiding!  They  are  run- 
ning below !  There  goes  the  pilot,  dead  at  his 
post!  The  schooner  is  broaching,  too!  We 
are  lost ! ' ' 

"Board!    board!"    shouted    Captain    Jack, 
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hardly  knowing  what  order  it  was  best  to  give, 
for  Pat  was  actually  bringing  the  Flamingo 
alongside  of  her  much  larger  enemy. 

One  more  glance  did  the  Spanish  commander 
cast  around  him.  It  was  full  of  wrath  and  dis- 
may. This  was  all  a  complete  surprise.  He 
was  hurling  another  angry  order  after  his 
stampeded  crew  when  a  shot  from  the  rifle  of  a 
Seminole  Indian  struck  him  in  the  forehead. 

The  schooner  did  not  capsize  as  she  swung 
around,  but  grapnels  had  been  thrown,  and  she 
was  fast  to  the  Flamingo.  Over  the  gunwales 
poured,  machete  and  revolver  in  hand,  the 
piratical-looking  crew  and  passengers  of  the 
independent  Free  Cuban  expedition.  There 
was  no  one  left  on  the  schooner's  deck  for  them 
to  kill,  however.  In  a  few  minutes  they  had 
their  prize  safely  before  the  wind  again,  but 
her  sails  were  taken  in,  and  at  her  mast-head 
fluttered  the  American  flag  instead  of  that  of 
Spain. 

Her  hatches  were  promptly  put  on,  and  any- 
body below  might  safely  be  considered  captured. 
Evidently  all  of  them  did  so  consider  them- 
selves, for  voices  at  the  hatches  were  calling 
up  for  quarter  and  earnestly  protesting  against 
massacre.  Perhaps  one  cause  of  that  was  a 
remark  loudly  made  by  Turkey  to  the  other 
Seminoles  as  they  came  on  board. 
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4 'Kill  them  all!"  he  had  shouted  in  Spanish. 
" Scalp  them  and  throw  them  overboard !  Don't 
leave  a  man  alive ! ' ' 

His  orders  had  been  countermanded  by  Cap- 
tain Jack,  and  not  even  the  killed  Spaniards,  of 
whom  there  were  three,  were  really  scalped. 
Five  more  were  wounded,  some  seriously,  and 
now  the  secret  of  the  whole  affair  came  out  at 
once. 

"Here  comes  up  an  officer,"  said  Arthur. 
"Jack,  let  him  come  on  deck." 

A  short,  yellow-faced  man,  in  a  blue  suit 
with  facings,  was  indeed  showing  at  the  hatch- 
way. He  brought  a  sword  to  surrender  with, 
and  Pat  made  him  give  it  to  Captain  Jack  with- 
out naming  precisely  the  naval  rank  of  the 
commander  of  the  Flamingo. 

"I  surrender,"  said  the  Spaniard.  "You  are 
too  many  for  us. ' ' 

"Who  are  you?"  asked  Jack. 

"Schooner  La  Reina,"  he  said,  "from  Vera 
Cruz  for  Havana,  with  arms  and  provisions  for 
the  garrison.  I  am  her  mate,  Rodriguez. 
Her  captain,  Manuel  Falero,  is  killed.  We 
have  ten  left  in  crew,  but  two  Spanish  pas- 
sengers are  wounded.  Part  of  my  men  are 
Mexicans.  One  of  them  is  the  owner  of  the 
schooner.  They  would  not  fight  like  Spanish 
soldiers  or  sailors. ' ' 
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"All  right,"  said  Jack.  "You  are  a 
blockade-runner;  you  fired  at  us  first.  We 
had  a  right  to  capture  you.  Pat  Rafferty,  put 
men  enough  on  the  Flamingo  to  handle  her, 
then  we'll  take  this  craft  to  Cuba  with  us. 
Senor  Ramores,  I  must  remain  on  deck;  won't 
you  please  take  charge  of  the  rummaging 
below  while  the  men  lock  up  the  prisoners? 
I'm  sorry  for  the  wounded,  but  we'll  do  the 
best  we  can  for  them. ' ' 

"Oh,  Captain  Jack!"  exclaimed  Ramores, 
"I  am  so  glad  it  is  a  cargo  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition! I  go  to  search  with  pleasure.  Our 
expedition  is  already  a  grand  success." 

More  of  the  prisoners  from  below  were  now 
permitted  to  come  on  deck,  and  they  were 
sulky  enough  as  they  stared  at  the  rifles  and 
bayonets  of  the  buccaneers  who  stood  around 
to  receive  them.  In  a  few  minutes  more  the 
grapplings  were  cast  off  and  the  Flamingo  was 
sailing  along  in  freedom ;  but  Captain  Jack  had 
now  become  the  commodore  of  a  small  squad- 
ron. His  last  order  to  Pat,  as  that  delighted 
patriot  went  below,  was  of  a  decidedly  warlike 
character. 

"Hunt  for  shot  and  shell  for  this  gun!"  he 
shouted.  "We  may  find  a  good  use  for  it 
before  we  get  to  Cuba." 

"Aye,    aye!"    replied    Pat.      "And    after- 
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ward,  too!  Ave  we  go  on  like  this  we'll 
grow  to  be  an  oironclad  battleship  before 
long.  Hurrah  for  Free  Cuby  and  the  Stars 
and  Stripes!" 
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THE   RUIN    OF    THE   BLOCKHOUSE 

The  schooner  La  Reina  had  passed  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Jack  Ballard  by  a  joke 
and  a  blunder.  The  bit  of  fun  had  been  Pat's 
idea  of  showing  the  Spanish  flag.  The  Span- 
ish captain  himself  had  made  the  blunder  when 
he  mistook  the  Flamingo  for  a  revenue  coaster 
and  began  to  fight  her  for  nothing. 

Jack  was  still  on  deck,  hardly  able  to  believe 
his  senses,  but  Arthur  was  below,  as  a  kind  of 
commander  of  rummagers.  He  was  helped 
industriously,  and  it  was  found  that  the  Span- 
iards of  Vera  Cruz  had  been  pretty  liberal  in 
their  contributions  of  money  and  supplies  to 
the  garrison  of  Havana. 

* 4  Loads  and  loads  of  things, ' '  said  Arthur  to 
himself;  "but  I  don't  want  'em.  Jack  won't. 
It's  war,  I  s'pose,  but  it  seems  to  me  a  good 
deal  like  stealing.  I'd  rather  fight  than  steal. 
But  we've  got  to  keep  'em." 

There  was  no  help  for  that,  and  one  of  the 
first  consequences  of  the  discoveries  in  the 
cabin  was  that  Senor  Ramores  went  up  on 
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deck  in  a  tiptop  suit  of  new  blue  flannel  to 
report  to  Jack  that  he  had  captured  all  the 
clothing  he  needed.  Some  of  the  other  men 
had  done  pretty  well,  and  the  buccaneers  pre- 
sented a  much  neater  appearance. 

"There  are  many  cases  of  rifles,"  reported 
the  Senor,  "and  there  are  plenty  of  cartridges. 
I  want  the  keys  of  the  captain's  locker;  the 
mate  says  there  is  Spanish  money  there. ' ' 

"Here  they  are,"  said  Jack.  "I  found  them 
in  his  pocket.  All  Spanish  money  belongs  to 
Free  Cuba  now.  Rodriguez  said  there  are 
thirty  thousand  dollars.  It  will  help  pay  your 
soldiers  and  keep  'em  going. ' ' 

"They  will  need  it,"  said  the  Senor. 

But  old  Congdon  also  had  a  report  to  make. 
"Captain  Jack,"  he  said,  "we  needn't  lock  up 
those  Mexican  sailors;  we  can  keep  'em  at 
work.  One  reason  they  ran  is  that  they 
more'n  half  sympathize  with  Cuba  instead  of 
Spain." 

"All  right,"  said  Jack,  "work  'em.  But  if 
that's  so,  we  needn't  even  lock  up  the  Span- 
iards." 

"Why,  no,"  said  Congdon.  "They'll  be 
quiet.  If  they  tried  to  cut  up  they'd  be 
killed,  and  they  won't  try." 

"I  am  something  of  a  surgeon,"  added  the 
Senor,  "and  I  have  been  around  among  the 
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wounded.  They  are  all  doing  well  but  one.  I 
think  he  will  die.  He  was  the  Spanish 
supercargo.     Poor  fellow!" 

"Poor  fellow!"  said  Jack.  "I  wish  we  could 
have  beaten  them  without  hurting  anybody. 
War  is  awful!" 

4 'They  struck  first,"  exclaimed  Pat  Rafferty. 
4 'It  was  a  fight  of  their  own  makin'.  They 
fired  to  sink  us. ' ' 

That  was  so,  but  now  both  of  the  two  men- 
of-war  looked  peaceful,  and  they  were  rushing 
along  toward  Cuba  before  a  breeze  that  was 
almost  a  gale. 

It  was  late  the  next  morning  when  Jack 
was  at  the  prow  of  La  Reina,  gazing  south- 
ward. 

4 'Captain  Jack,"  said  the  voice  of  Pat 
Rafferty,  behind  him,  "we're  well  doon  toward 
the  Cuban  coast,  an'  we'll  see  land  before  dark 
at  this  rate  o'  sailing.  Black  Bob  says  our 
best  landing '11  be  among  the  keys  near  Punta 
Capitano. ' ' 

"That's  what  Ramores  just  told  me,"  said 
Jack.  "After  that  he  says  we  must  kind  o' 
scout  the  main  shore  before  we  run  any  risks 
there." 

"It's  likely  the  Spanish  are  patrolling  all 
along,"  said  Pat.  "But  there's  a  big  steamer 
smoke  coming  in  sight.     It's  northerly. " 
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'We  must  keep  well  away  from  her," 
exclaimed  Jack,  "after  what  we've  done." 

"I'm  glad  you  think  so,"  said  the  Senor 
himself,  coming  forward.  "We  are  not  of  the 
navy.  I  don't  know  what  they'd  say  about  our 
cargo  of  arms. ' ' 

"We  must  land  them!"  said  Jack.  "What 
we  want  to  do  is  to  arm  Cubans.  Put  on  all 
sail,  Pat ;  rush  her ! ' ' 

So  they  all  said;  but  Arthur  had  another 
thought  on  his  mind.  "What  on  earth  will  we 
do  with  this  schooner,"  he  said,  "after  we  get 
the  cargo  out  of  her?  'We'd  better  send  her 
home." 

"That's  what  we'll  do,"  said  Jack.  "We 
couldn't  think  of  keeping  her.  The  Flamingo 
is  all  we  need  to  go  back  in. ' ' 

"Well,"  replied  Arthur,  "we  won't  go 
right  away;  we  want  to  see  some  battles  on 
shore. ' ' 

The  war  spirit  was  pretty  strong  in  both  of 
them,  as  well  as  in  their  men,  but  just  now  all 
were  watching  anxiously  the  strange  black 
smoke  in  the  horizon.  Suddenly  Jack  lowered 
his  telescope  and  shouted : 

"Land!  Southerly!  We're  almost  there! 
Hurrah !     We  can  get  there  first ! ' ' 

"There  are  scores  of  keys  hereaway,"  sang 
out  Black  Bob.     "One's  as  good  as  another  to 
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hide  behind.     Any  big  ship  draws  too  much 
water  to  follow  us  far. ' ' 

The  great  stranger  was  steaming  nearer  in 
spite  of  the  very  good  speed  of  La  Reina  and 
the  Flamingo.  Give  her  time  enough  and  she 
would  surely  overtake  them. 

"Big  ironclad,"  said  Pat,  at  the  end  of  an 
hour's  run.  "But  we're  getting  close  in 
shore.  Oh,  now,  Bob,  do  yez  know  that 
coast?" 

"It's  either  the  mainland  or  the  point  of  a 
key,"  replied  Bob,  from  his  place  at  the 
wheel.  "But  I  can  see  an  open  passage  west- 
erly.    We  must  run  for  that. ' ' 

"Make  for  it!"  shouted  Jack.  "That's  our 
best  chance." 

"It  is  Punta  Guadalupe,"  growled  a  deep 
voice  behind  them.  "This  looks  bad.  There 
used  to  be  a  Spanish  blockhouse  there.  If 
it  is  garrisoned  now  we  shall  be  fired  upon." 

It  was  Rodriguez,  the  Mexican  mate  of  La 
Reina,  and  Ramores  asked  him : 

"Do  you  know  what  guns  they  have?" 

"Two,"  said  the  Mexican;  "but  both  are 
small  and  old.  It  was  a  station  of  the  Spanish 
revenue  service.  There  are  pretty  sure  to  be 
soldiers  there  now. ' ' 

"Congdon!"  shouted  Jack,  "you  said  you 
used  to  be  gunner  on  a  man-of-war.     Get  up 
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shot  and  shell  for  our  gun.     Let's  be  ready  for 
'em." 

"Aye,  aye!"  said  Congdon.  "I've  fetched 
'em  up  already. ' ' 

"Boats!"  came  sharply  from  Black  Bob, 
whose  eyes  were  like  telescopes  for  range  and 
keenness.  "Four  large  boats  in  the  passage. 
Hullo!"  A  brace  of  not  very  thunderous 
reports  sounded  from  the  shore,  half  a  mile 
away,  and  a  small  cloud  of  smoke  arose  among 
some  trees.  A  minute  passed,  and  then 
another  report,  but  ten  fold  louder,  came 
across  the  sea  from  the  ironclad. 

"Not  at  us,  I  guess,"  exclaimed  Arthur. 

"They  got  the  range  fine!"  shouted  Gunner 
Congdon.  "That's  our  boys!  They  fired  at 
that  smoke  on  shore ! ' ' 

"Over  our  heads,  then,"  said  Jack. 
"There!" 

Three  miles  is  not  long  range  for  ship's 
guns  nowadays,  and  that  shell  went  on  and 
struck  the  shore  of  Cuba  in  a  very  correct  line 
for  the  blue  cloud  which  had  vanished  among 
the  trees. 

"Think  o'  thim  Spaniards  tellin'  Uncle 
Sam's  min  just  where  they  were!"  laughed 
Pat.     "No  harrum  to  anybody  this  time." 

"You  wait,"  said  Congdon;  "the  next  shell 
may  show  you  something." 
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"Keep  right  on,  Bob,"  commanded  Jack. 
"Never  mind  the  boats!" 

The  six-pounder  now  had  a  shell  in,  and 
Congdon's  gunner  blood  was  up. 

"I  can  do  it,"  he  growled.  "I  can  land  a 
shell  on  the  right  spot  with  any  man.  Wait  a 
bit  till  I'm  sure  of  the  range.  There's  their 
smoke  again!  Now!"  Bang!  went  the  one 
cannon  of  La  Reina,  and  its  shell  was  well 
sent. 

"It  burst  right  in  among  'em!"  shouted 
Jack.     "Give  'em  another!" 

"It  hit  among  the  trees,"  said  Arthur,  "but 
you  don't  know  that  it  found  any  blockhouse." 

"Those  boats  are  gathered  in  the  passage," 
said  Senor  Ramores.  "I  think  they  are  our 
worst  danger. ' ' 

"Too  far  for  a  rifle,"  said  Turkey,  but  he 
was  glancing  along  the  barrel  of  his  own. 

It  was  told  of  him  that  he  had  spent  much  of 
his  time  among  the  wild  Caribs  of  the  Cuban 
mountains.  So  had  some  of  the  other  Semi- 
noles  and  colored  men  from  the  Everglades  of 
Florida,  and  there  were  wild  tales  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  guerrilla  bands  had  fought 
the  Spaniards  inch  by  inch,  year  after  year. 

More  of  the  passage  could  be  seen  now.  It 
was  only  a  narrow  strip  of  water  which  sepa- 
rated Point  Guadalupe  and  the  Cuban  mainland 
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from  a  long,  outlying  reef,  half  covered  by  a 
dense  forest  growth.  It  was  a  capital  harbor 
and  hiding-place  for  boats  and  small  vessels. 
No  large  enemy  would  think  of  trying  to 
enter  it. 

Again  the  blockhouse  guns  were  fired,  and 
this  time  what  Pat  called  their  "  pepper-corns" 
flew  over  La  Reina;  but  a  much  heavier  gun 
now  roared  from  the  ironclad,  and  a  terrific 
shell-bursting  took  place  among  the  trees  at 
Point  Guadalupe. 

"I  guess  we  needn't  fire  at  that  again," 
remarked  Gunner  Congdon.  "I'll  be  ready  to 
try  the  boats. ' ' 

"They're  crowded  with  soldiers,"  said  Jack. 
"It  looks  as  if  they  had  been  ready  to  come 
out  after  us. ' ' 

"That's  what  they  mean,"  said  Pat.  "If 
they  come  too  near,  you  see  our  friends  can't 
help  us  widout  hurting  us.  It's  our  own  look- 
out now,  me  bye." 

4 'Spaniards!"  said  Sefior  Ram  ores.  "Our 
Cuban  heroes  have  no  uniforms." 

"Grape-shot  this  time,"  growled  old  Cong- 
don. "Captain  Jack,  it's  fair  long  rifle-range. 
The  Spaniards  are  firing." 

They  had  not  hit  anybody,  but  the  men  of 
the  yacht  and  schooner  were  sighting  with 
their  rifles  discontentedly. 
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4 'Too  far  yet,"  said  Turkey.  "Pick  'em  off 
pretty  soon.     There!" 

Jack  had  given  the  order  to  fire,  and  the 
Seminole's  rifle  cracked  instantly,  followed  by 
a  dozen  others,  taking  the  chances  of  the  long 
range. 

The  telescopes  upon  the  Yankee  ironclad  had 
long  ago  taken  note  of  the  American  flags  upon 
La  Reina  and  the  Flamingo,  and  upon  the 
armored  deck  a  group  of  officers  seemed  to  be 
telling  each  other  what  a  curious  conundrum  of 
war  this  whole  affair  was  to  them. 

"They  will  not  answer  a  signal,"  reported  a 
lieutenant  who  had  been  diligently  plying  his 
flags  to  no  purpose. 

"They  do  not  pay  us  any  manner  of  atten- 
tion," remarked  his  superior  officer,  a  gray- 
headed,  eagle-eyed  man.  "They  are  some 
kind  of  loose  Cubans,  but  they  are  going  for 
that  blockhouse.  So  were  we.  Give  it  another 
three -inch  shell." 

"The  Cubans  are  fighting  the  boats,"  came 
cheerily  from  an  outlook.  "They  are  right  in 
among  them. ' ' 

The  independent  Cuban  expedition  was  not 
yet  in  quite  so  far  as  that,  but  La  Reina  and 
the  Flamingo  were  swiftly  sailing  into  the 
passage  behind  the  reef.  The  uniformed 
Spanish  warriors  in  the  boats  were  firing  away 
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busily,  and  many  of  their  bullets  were  striking 
the  yacht  and  the  schooner. 

"Whoop!"  yelled  Turkey,  "we  are  getting 
at  them !     There  goes  one ! ' ' 

He  and  his  fellow  marksmen  were  more  or 
less  protected,  lying  flat  on  the  decks  or  behind 
bulwarks,  while  the  soldiers  in  the  boats  were 
altogether  exposed.  It  was  therefore  a  some- 
what unequal  affair,  now  that  the  two  vessels 
which  the  Spaniards  had  mistaken  for  unarmed 
merchantmen  of  some  kind  had  turned  out  to 
be  a  squadron  of  desperate  buccaneers. 

The  heavy  shell  from  the  ironclad  burst  well 
in  among  the  trees  at  the  Point,  and  it  was 
followed  by  others. 

"Now,"  shouted  Gunner  Congdon,  "it's  near 
enough  to  throw  grape!" 

"Fire  away!"  commanded  Jack,  and  a  storm 
of  iron  pellets  was  scattered  far  and  wide  in  the 
direction  of  the  boats.  These  were  bravely 
led,  however,  for  they  now  came  right  on, 
regardless  of  the  sharp  fire  they  were  under. 
It  was  a  rash  effort  to  board  and  settle  the 
affair  by  a  sudden  blow,  but  the  next  grist  of 
grape-shot  went  among  them  at  short  range, 
and  the  rifle-practice  of  the  hunters  from  the 
Everglades  could  not  be  much  more  accurate. 
It  was  quickly  too  much  for  any  kind  of  cour- 
age, and  with  wild  shouts  both  of  command 
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and  of  dismay  the  boatmen  turned  their  prows 
away  and  pulled  their  best  into  the  passage. 

"Kape  it  oop,  min!"  shouted  Pat  Rafferty. 
"We're  betune  thim  and  the  Point;  they  can't 
get  back  to  the  f oort. ' ' 

That  was  indeed  part  of  their  bad  luck,  for 
Captain  Jack's  squadron  was  tacking  in  on 
that  side  of  the  passage.  The  cracking  rifles 
and  the  banging  six-pounder  urged  the  Span- 
iards to  fast  rowing,  and  over  all  was  the  awful 
boom  of  the  heavy  guns  of  the  ironclad. 

"Stop  firing!"  was  the  order  now  given  upon 
her  deck,  however.  "Our  Cuban  friends  have 
won  it.  Lieutenant,  boats.  Go  and  investi- 
gate. There  can't  be  much  left  of  that  block- 
house." 

He  might  have  found  splinters  of  it  if  he  had 
gone  to  see,  as  Jack  and  Arthur  did  shortly 
afterward.  Cautiously  enough  did  the  Flam- 
ingo and  La  Reina  come  to  an  anchor  between 
the  Point  and  the  wooded  reef.  Not  a  living 
soul  came  to  meet  their  first  boat-loads  as  they 
rowed  to  the  beach,  and  they  felt  all  the  safer 
because  the  ironclad  had  ceased  firing. 

"We're  all  right,  I  guess,"  said  Congdon. 
"Any  garrison  would  have  skedaddled  out  of 
range  of  her  shells.     I  would." 

"Come  on!"  shouted  Jack,  and  he  and 
Arthur  led  the  way  among  the  trees.      They 
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had  not  far  to  go  before  they  saw  something. 
It  was  not  a  heap  of  slaughtered  Spaniards, 
indeed,  but  it  was  the  most  complete  ruin. 
The  blockhouse  had  been  strongly  constructed 
of  heavy  logs.  There  had  been  two  stories, 
and  the  building  had  been  over  fifty  feet  long. 
The  two  cannon  were  nine-pounders,  and  they 
were  now  hiding,  probably,  somewhere  under 
the  mass  of  rubbish  manufactured  by  the  burst- 
ing shells  from  the  Yankee  cruiser. 

"Byes!"  yelled  Pat,  "the  flagstaff  at  the 
Point!  Oop  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes! 
We've  took  the  foort!" 

"Oh,"  exclaimed  Ramores,  "if  I  had  the 
flag  of  Free  Cuba  to  raise  with  it!" 

"Ours  will  do  just  now,"  said  Jack;  "it's  got 
to  go  up  all  over  Cuba  before  yours  will  do  any 
good." 

The  men  shouted  and  ran,  and  it  was  but  a 
few  minutes  before  a  flag  from  the  Flamingo 
cabin-locker  was  fluttering  from  the  Spanish 
flagstaff. 

The  sailors  in  the  approaching  boats  from 
the  man-of-war  cheered  it  lustily,  but  the  lieu- 
tenant in  command  of  them  had  an  inquiring, 
half-angry  look  upon  his  face.  He  brought 
two  large  steam-launches,  carrying  boat-guns 
and  strong  crews,  with  marines  all  armed  to 
the     teeth.       They    were     dangerous-looking 
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affairs.  The  moment  their  noses  were  on  the 
beach  the  lieutenant  sprang  ashore  and 
hurried  on  into  the  woods,  for  his  first  duty 
was  to  inspect  the  effect  of  the  ship's  gunnery. 
But  hardly  had  he  given  a  glance  to  that  heap 
of  ruins  before  he  turned  and  looked  around 
him,  loudly  demanding: 

"Who  are  you?    Where  is  your  commander?' ' 

"Lieutenant,"  was  blandly  responded  near 
him,  ' '  I  have  the  honor  to  be  Colonel  Antonio 
Ramores,  of  the  Cuban  service.  I  have  with 
me  a  party  conveying  arms  and  supplies  to  our 
comrades.  We  strike  our  enemies  wherever 
we  find  them." 

"lam  Lieutenant  Watson,"  gruffly  replied 
the  young  officer;  "the  United  States  cruiser 
Duluth,  Captain  Warren.  What  vessels  are 
those  out  yonder?" 

"Lieutenant  Watson,"  said  Pat  Rafferty, 
"sure  it's  Captain  Jack  Ballard  in  command  of 
his  father's  yacht,  the  Flamingo,  and  the 
schooner  La  Reina.  They're  good  wans. 
We're  loaded  wid  stuff  for  the  Cuban  army." 

Not  a  word  did  he  speak  of  the  manner  in 
which  La  Reina  had  been  obtained,  and  nobody 
else  was  in  a  hurry  to  give  away  that  important 
information. 

"Mr.  Ballard,"  said  Watson,  "come  on  board 
and  report  to  Captain  Warren.      This  whole 
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affair  is  very  irregular,  and  it  requires  looking 
into." 

"I'll  come,"  said  Jack;  "I  shall  be  glad  to. 
May  I  leave  orders  for  my  crew?" 

"Quick,  then,"  he  was  told.  "A  boy  like 
you  getting  up  such  an  expedition !  What  are 
we  coming  to?" 

"All  right!"  muttered  Pat.  "But  here  we 
all  are,  in  Cuby!" 

"Pat,"  whispered  Jack,  as  soon  as  they  had 
stepped  aside,  "get  everything  on  shore  as  fast 
as  you  can.  Unload  on  the  mainland  among 
the  trees.  I'm  afraid  Rodriguez  won't  be  able 
to  save  his  schooner." 

"  'Dade  an'  he  can't,  thin,"  said  Pat.  "But 
we'll  have  the  things  ashore." 

Away  pulled  the  boats  of  the  Duluth,  leaving 
behind  them  an  amount  of  desperate  industry 
that  Lieutenant  Watson  was  not  at  all  aware 
of.  Up  the  side  of  the  ironclad  went  the  very 
young  adventurer,  conscious  of  a  queer  feeling 
all  over  him,  and  of  a  good  deal  of  color  in  his 
cheeks. 

"I've  got  him,"  said  Watson  to  himself,  as 
he  walked  aft  at  the  side  of  his  prisoner;  but 
he  seemed  to  be  having  some  trouble  with  his 
own  self-command  while  he  formally  presented 
to  Captain  Warren: 

"Captain  Jack  Ballard,  sir,  in  command,  with 
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Colonel  Antonio  Ramores,  of  the  independent 
Cuban  supply  expedition.  With  our  help  he 
has  taken  the  Guadalupe  fort  and  beaten  the 
Spanish  boats." 

4 'Humph!"  growled  Captain  Warren,  as  if  he 
were  suppressing  a  laugh.  "Happy  to  meet 
you,  Captain  Ballard.  You  will  please  give  me 
a  full  account  of  what  you  have  been  doing. 
Do  not  cover  up  anything. ' ' 

"There  isn't  anything  to  cover,  sir,"  said 
Jack,  stoutly,  and  then  he  went  on  to  tell  his 
story  remarkably  well,  for  the  smiles  on  the 
faces  of  the  officers  nettled  him. 

"I  had  to  capture  the  Mexican  blockade- 
runner,"  he  said,  "or  she  would  have  sunk  us. 
Then  I  saw  that  we  must  whip  these  Spaniards 
to  make  sure  of  our  landing-place.  I'm 
obliged  to  you,  sir,  for  helping  us.  Your  gun- 
ners are  good  shots.  They  bursted  the  block- 
house all  to  flinders. ' ' 

Here  Lieutenant  Watson  was  called  upon  for 
his  own  report,  and  he  gave  it  in  naval  style, 
speaking  highly  of  Captain  Jack  and  his  crew. 

"I  should  say  that  your  force  is  somewhat 
mixed,"  remarked  the  captain  to  Jack. 

"Yes,  sir,"  he  responded.  "Cubans,  black 
men,  mulattoes,  white  sailors,  Seminoles  and 
two  Mexicans  that  have  joined  us.  My  men 
from  the  Everglades  are  tiptop  riflemen.     We 
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are  expecting  Cubans  from  rip  inland.  We  are 
to  arm  them  and  strike  the  Spaniards  again." 

"And  then  march  upon  Havana?"  laughed 
the  captain.  "Well,  my  boy,  you  have  done  a 
pretty  good  thing.  I  don't  know  what  your 
father  will  say.  Go  back  to  your  men.  I  will 
take  charge  of  La  Reina ;  she  and  her  cargo 
are  contraband  of  war.  I  will  have  her 
inspected  in  the  morning.  Lieutenant,  see 
that  there  is  a  guard  sent  on  board  of  her 
to-night." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Lieutenant  Watson. 

"Captain  Warren,"  said  Jack.  "I  am  not 
afraid  about  my  father.  He  is  an  old  army 
colonel.  Besides,  he  had  three  of  his  friends 
murdered  when  the  Maine  was  blown  up. 
He's  been  mad  ever  since." 

"Go  right  along!"  responded  Captain 
Warren.  "I  guess  you  are  all  right;  chip  of 
the  old  block.  Good-day,  sir.  Put  him 
ashore,  lieutenant." 
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Captain  Warren's  cutter  was  hurrying  Jack  to 
the  shore,  and  he  sat  in  the  stern-sheets,  wild 
with  eagerness  to  get  there. 

"I  can't  guess  what's  going  on,"  he 
thought.  "All  that  cannonading  must  have 
been  heard  away  up  country.  There  are  the 
Spanish  soldiers  from  the  blockhouse,  too. 
More  of  them  may  be  coming!" 

That  was  every  way  likely,  but  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Cuban  province  of  Pinar  del  Rio 
are  at  that  point  only  twenty  miles  or  so  from 
the  sea.  They  were  well  understood  to  be  full 
of  bands  of  Cuban  rebels,  and  the  Spanish 
troops  had  long  since  given  up  venturing  into 
them.  That  was  why  Senor  Ramores,  now 
asserting  his  military  rank  as  a  Cuban  colonel, 
had  been  so  well  satisfied  to  be  landed  in  that 
neighborhood. 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Jack,  "If  we  could  send 
word  to  some  of  them  and  have  them  come  for 
those  rifles ! " 

The  heavy  guns  of  the  Duluth  had  sent  pre- 
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cisely  that  invitation,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  and  it  did  not  have  to  travel  so  very 
far,  either.  Even  as  the  cutter  came  to  the 
beach  a  strange-looking  mob  of  half-armed 
men  was  pouring  through  the  woods  around  the 
ruined  blockhouse.  At  their  head,  however, 
marched  Colonel  Ramores  himself,  swinging 
his  bare  machete  and  shouting  vigorously : 

"Viva  Cuba  Libre!  Hurrah  for  the  United 
States!     Captain  Jack,  here  we  are!" 

A  naval  cadet  not  many  years  older  than 
Jack  was  in  command  of  the  cutter.  He  and 
his  men  sprang  ashore  and  began  to  cheer,  but 
Jack  said  to  him : 

"Captain  Warren  ought  to  know  right  away 
that  these  Cubans  have  come.  I  wish  you 
would  tell  him  we  are  going  after  the  Spanish 
garrison. ' ' 

"That's  my  first  duty,"  replied  the  young 
officer.  "The  prize  crew  for  La  Reina  must 
come  at  once,  too." 

Off  he  started,  and  Jack  turned  to  Ramores. 

"How  many  are  there  of  them?"  he  asked. 

"I  don't  know  yet,"  said  the  colonel,  "but 
more  are  coming.  These  men  were  scouting 
along  shore,  hoping  for  a  chance  to  surprise 
the  blockhouse  and  capture  some  arms." 

"They'll  have  guns  enough  now!"  shouted 
Jack.     "Colonel,  we  must  get  out  every  rifle 
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from     the     yacht     and     schooner.        Captain 
Warren's  men  are  coming  after  them." 

"That's  all  right,"  sang  out  the  cheery  voice 
of  Pat  Rafferty.  "Sure  and  we've  three  boat- 
loads ashore  already.  Let  the  Cubans  take 
'em  as  fast  as  we  can  land  'em.  Come  on, 
min ! ' ' 

With  wild  cheers  the  excited  Cubans  raced 
along  the  beach  to  the  place  where  the  precious 
weapons  were  to  be  obtained.  Even  while 
they  ran  Jack  was  introduced  to  Major  Vin- 
cenzo,  of  the  Cuban  army,  in  command  of  this 
detachment,  but  when  they  all  halted  there  was 
something  of  a  surprise  given. 

"Fall  in!"  shouted  the  major  to  his  men. 
"Form  company  to  receive  arms!" 

In  an  instant  it  could  be  seen  that  very  good 
drill  and  discipline  existed  among  this  ragged, 
dirty,  motley  mob.  It  came  quickly  into  mili- 
tary order.  Almost  with  feverish  haste  were 
the  weapons  and  accoutrements  served  out  to 
them.  A  company  of  sixty  marched  away  in  a 
few  minutes,  to  stand  at  rest  while  a  second 
company  took  its  place  to  be  provided. 

"Jack,"  exclaimed  Arthur  Nash,  jumping 
ashore  from  the  boat  of  La  Reina,  "I  have 
been  in  command  while  you  were  gone. 
Those  chaps  came  out  of  the  woods  yelling  for 
Free  Cuba.     What's  next?" 
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We're  going  to  hunt  for  Spaniards,"  said 
Jack.  "I'm  after  those  fellows  that  were  in 
the  four  boats. ' ' 

4 'So  am  I,"  shouted  Arthur.  "I  want  to  see 
a  battle  on  shore." 

"Captain  Jack,"  whispered  Pat  Rafferty, 
"here's  Black  Bob  and  Congdon." 

"What  is  it,  Bob?"  asked  Jack. 

"Our  yacht's  clear  of  everything  but  pro- 
visions," said  the  dark  smuggler.  "But  the 
Mexicans  are  getting  ready  to  run  away  with 
the  schooner  as  soon  as  our  men  are  all  on 
shore. ' ' 

"They  won't  then,"  said  Jack.  "A  prize 
crew  from  the  Duluth  is  coming." 

"All  right!"  said  Congdon.  "And  then 
don't  you  or  Arthur  or  any  of  us  be  here  when 
they  come.  They'll  be  mad  about  all  this 
stuff.  You'd  better  not  know  anything  about 
it.     Be  out  fighting. " 

"Just  what  we'll  do,"  said  Jack.  "Every 
man  of  our  crowd  had  better  go. ' ' 

"I very  soul  of  'em!"  said  Pat.  "Luk  at  the 
boat  a-comin'  now  from  the  Duluth.  Let's  all 
cut  it!" 

The  second  Cuban  company  had  marched 
already,  and  a  third  was  receiving  its  outfit. 
Barrels  and  boxes  of  provisions  also  were  on 
the   beach,    but    Colonel    Ramores    had   been 
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consulting  with  Major  Vincenzo,  and  now  he 
turned  and  called  out  in  a  loud,  clear  voice : 

"Attention!  Forward,  march!  The  Span- 
iards are  reinforced!  Cavalry  are  coming! 
To  the  woods!  By  the  right  flank,  company 
front,  wheel!"  It  was  an  exciting  moment. 
All  of  the  old  crew  and  passengers  of  the 
Flamingo  seemed  inclined  to  stick  to  Captain 
Jack  and  Pat  Rafferty,  but  they  did  not  do  so 
in  anything  like  regular  order.  They  even 
went  on  ahead  of  the  Cubans,  as  if  hunters 
from  the  Everglades  knew  themselves  to  be  the 
right  kind  of  men  for  skirmishers. 

It  was  getting  toward  night,  but  a  Cuban 
scout  had  rushed  in  to  announce  that  he  had 
heard  a  cavalry  bugle  at  no  great  distance. 
Another  had  also  reported  that  the  Spanish 
boats  beaten  that  day  had  only  gone  on  for  a 
mile  or  so.  The  soldiers  from  them,  with  a 
reinforcement,  were  now  cautiously  feeling 
their  way  back  again  to  get  revenge. 

An  admiral  of  a  fleet  is  not  necessarily  a 
general  on  shore,  so  that  Jack  and  Arthur  were 
now  serving  merely  as  volunteers,  and  so  were 
their  men.  They  had  but  dim  ideas  about 
war,  anyhow,  and  it  was  just  as  well  that 
Colonel  Ramores  and  Major  Vincenzo  were  in 
actual  command  of  the  little  army.  Small  as 
it  was,  however,  it  was  better  armed  than  any 
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Spanish  commander  could  expect  it  to  be. 
Probably  that  was  the  reason  why  the  enemy 
now  coming  rapidly  nearer  felt  so  much  confi- 
dence in  its  own  superiority. 

4 'Cut  down  the  banditti!"  roared  the  officer 
at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  cavalry.  "Their 
machetes  won't  do  them  any  good  this 
time!" 

"Shoot  them  all!"  vociferated  the  leader  of 
the  foot-soldiers.  "Take  no  prisoners!  The 
guns  of  the  Yankee  ironclad  cannot  do  us  any 
mischief!  We  have  trapped  the  Cuban  rob- 
bers!    No  quarter!" 

That  was  undoubtedly  his  impression  of  the 
situation,  but  Ramores  and  Vincenzo  thought 
differently.  A  good  position  to  wait  in  was 
easy  to  find  among  the  woods  and  rocks,  and 
the  Cubans  were  carefully  posted,  while  out  in 
front  of  them  dodged  from  tree  to  tree  the 
skirmishers  under  Jack  and  Arthur;  that  is,  if 
they  were  officered  at  all. 

"Steady,  Jack!"  said  Pat  Rafferty.  "There 
they  come,  min !  Take  the  horses.  Don't  let 
'em  charge  in  on  us.  The  cavalry  is  the  most 
of 'em.     Fire!" 

"Hold  your  fire!"  came  sharply  from 
Colonel  Ramores;  but  it  was  too  late.  The 
Flamingo  men  were  cracking  away  with  deadly 
precision  and  the  battle  had  begun. 
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"My  men  are  in  first,  Colonel!"  shouted 
Jack. 

Nevertheless  Ramores  had  been  the  wiser 
general,  and  the  Spaniards  ought  not  to  have 
been  so  soon  informed  that  the  Cubans  were 
there. 

The  cavalry  charged  gallantly,  and  Jack  and 
his  men  would  have  been  swept  away  but  for 
the  prompt  support  given  them  by  the  Cubans. 
It  seemed  to  excite  these  fellows  tremendously 
to  have  good,  new  rifles,  and  they  fought  like 
tigers.  The  cavalry  rush  was  checked  at  once, 
and  its  leader  lay  upon  the  grass  beside  his 
dead  horse.  He,  indeed,  sprang  to  his  feet, 
but  it  was  only  to  see  that  his  gaily  uniformed 
heroes  were  routed.  At  their  left,  not  quite 
so  far  advanced,  had  been  the  Spanish 
infantry,  and  these  were  pouring  rapid  volleys 
into  the  woods  which  so  well  protected  their 
unexpected  enemies. 

4 'Yankee  pigs!"  they  shouted.  "The  Amer- 
ican ship  has  landed  marines!  We  are  fighting 
regular  troops!" 

So  they  were,  for  these  Cubans  were  all 
veterans,  and  they  were  using  their  new  rifles 
capitally  well.  Puzzled  and  dismayed,  the 
Spanish  commander  ordered  his  men  to  fall 
back;  but  the  moment  the  order  was  given 
they  began  to  run,  as  if  from  an  overwhelming 
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force  of  the  dreaded  Americans.  They  left 
both  killed  and  wounded  behind  them,  while 
their  own  firing  had  done  little  harm. 

"Victory!"  shouted  Colonel  Ramores.  "Vin- 
cenzo,  shall  we  pursue  them?" 

"No,  Colonel,"  was  regretfully  responded. 
"We  know  not  their  force.  We  must  go  back, 
too,  for  the  rest  of  our  cargo,  and  get  it  away 
to  the  mountains.  Arms  and  ammunition  are 
our  greatest  need.     And  provisions. ' ' 

Captain  Jack  had  now  but  little  more  to  do 
with  the  land  forces  of  the  Independent  Cuban 
Expedition.  His  men  had  somehow  drifted 
from  him  to  mingle  with  the  army  of  Free 
Cuba.  He  did  not  even  remain  to  know  what 
was  done  with  the  Spanish  killed  and  wounded 
or  the  very  considerable  quantity  of  captured 
weapons.  What  he  and  Arthur  began  to  feel 
the  deepest  interest  in  was  the  probable  course 
of  events  at  the  seashore.  They  were  stand- 
ing, however,  near  the  edge  of  the  field  of 
battle,  a  mere  pair  of  private  soldiers. 

"Jack!"  exclaimed  Arthur,  with  sudden 
anxiety.     "You  didn't  get  hit?" 

Jack  was  pulling  up  his  left  trouser-leg  and 
the  cloth  was  bloody. 

"That's  it,  Arthur!"  he  said.  "I  felt  some- 
thing sting  me.  I  guess  it's  only  a  pretty  bad 
scratch,  but  I  must  tie  it  up. ' ' 
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"By'es!"  shouted  Pat  Rafferty,  running 
toward  them.     "Ye're  not  hurted?" 

" Bullet  hit  my  leg,"  said  Jack,  proudly. 
"  Ain't  I  glad  to  have  something  to  show  father 
when  I  get  home !  He  was  wounded  five  times 
in  the  old  Civil  War. " 

4 'So  was  mine!"  said  Arthur.  "He  lost  his 
leg.  It  was  clean  cut  off.  But  I've  a  lame 
arm.  Pat,  I  wish  you'd  help  me  pull  off  my 
coat." 

"Aff  widit!"  said  Pat,  and  then  he  added, 
"Howly  St.  Patrick!  It's  a  good  gash  for  a 
b'ye.  Now  ye '11  both  go  home.  It's  proud  I 
am  of  yez.     Ye 're  out  and  out  plucky!" 

Jack's  seared  leg  was  bandaged  neatly,  and 
so  was  Arthur's  arm.  They  could  move  them 
as  yet  better  than  they  would  be  able  to  do 
after  the  wounds  should  dry  and  stiffen.  It 
was  well,  though,  that  the  walk  to  the  beach 
was  not  a  long  one.  Several  of  the  Flamingo 
men  went  with  them,  but  Jack  stoutly  refused 
to  let  them  carry  him. 

"Lanterns,  lots  of  'em,"  he  said,  as  they 
drew  nearer.  4<I  guess  it's  men  from  the 
Duluth.     I'll  report  our  battle." 

"Hello!"  rang  out  at  that  moment  the  half- 
angry  voice  of  Lieutenant  Watson.  "Where's 
that  fellow  Jack  Ballard?" 

4 'Here  I  am!"  Jack  shouted  back.      "You 
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may  tell  Captain  Warren  that  we  whipped  the 
Spaniards,  cavalry  and  infantry." 

"Hurrah!"  responded  Watson.  "Come  and 
give  me  a  report  of  it.  You're  a  trump!  But 
how  came  you  to  permit  them  to  unload  this 
cargo?  They  were  going  to  run  away  with  the 
schooner,  too.     We  were  only  just  in  time." 

"That's  your  own  fault,  I  guess,"  said  Jack. 
4 '  You  promised  a  guard  right  away. ' ' 

"Levtinant,"  put  in  Pat,  "didn't  Captain 
Jack  tell  Captain  Warren  he  was  to  follow  the 
Spaniards?  Of  course  he  armed  his  men  to 
fight  'em.  That's  what  we  kem  for.  We  bate 
'em  with  the  very  guns  we  fetched  ashore." 

"Good!"  sharply  replied  the  lieutenant. 
"Captain  Warren  doesn't  want  anything  else 
done  with  any  guns  on  this  coast.  No  matter 
about  the  provisions,  men.  Hurry  them  all 
ashore  and  turn  them  over  to  the  Cubans. 
Now,  Captain  Jack,  tell  me  about  the  skir- 
mish." 

Jack's  account  was  short,  but  it  seemed  to 
astonish  the  lieutenant,  for  his  first  remark 
was: 

1 '  What  luck  you  are  having ! ' ' 

Then  he  saw  or  heard  something  more. 
"Wounded?"  he  exclaimed.  "Both  of  them? 
Surgeon  Townsend,  this  way,  please.  Fresh 
cases  right  here  and  a  hundred  more  in  the 
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woods.     Send  to  the  ship  for  assistance.     The 
fight  was  a  sharp  one. ' ' 

Forward  strode  a  tall  officer  with  a  leather 
instrument-case  in  his  hand,  but  not  a  word  did 
he  say  until  he  had  examined  the  wounded  arm 
and  leg. 

"Clear  grit!"  he  muttered.  "Boys,  go  on 
board  your  own  yacht.  Sail  for  home  as  soon 
as  Captain  Warren  will  let  you.  There  will  be 
some  fever,  but  you  two  must  be  sent  to  the 
North.     I  can't  let  you  remain  here." 

"Just  what  we  meant  to  do,"  said  Jack. 
"Pat,  who  will  be  the  Flamingo's  crew  going 
home?" 

"Mesilf  and  Black  Bob  and  owld  Congdon," 
said  Pat.  " That's  enough  for  her.  Therest'll 
stay  here  and  fight. ' ' 

Jack  and  Arthur  were  quite  willing  to  lie 
down  on  blankets  under  a  tree  after  Surgeon 
Townsend  had  dressed  their  hurts  and  told 
them  what  to  do  as  they  were  sailing  north- 
ward. Captain  Warren  himself  was  on  the 
beach  shortly,  and  he  came  to  see  them.  He 
complimented  them  upon  their  achievements, 
but  he  laughed  in  spite  of  their  damaged  con- 
dition. 

"It  takes  an  American  boy!"  he  said.  "But 
I'm  glad  there's  no  reason  why  I  should  not 
send  you  home  at  once.     Go  on  board  your 
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yacht.  I'll  give  Pat  a  written  order  to  show  if 
you  are  overhauled  by  any  of  our  cruisers. 
Good-by,  boys.   The  Duluth  must  steam  away." 

There  is  little  ceremony  in  war  affairs.  Cap- 
tain Warren's  minutes  were  numbered.  He 
had  seized  La  Reina  and  he  had  given  Colonel 
Ramores  permission  to  go  ahead  with  all  the 
arms,  ammunition  and  provisions.  Then  he 
hurried  back  to  go  on  with  his  cruise  in  the 
Duluth. 

Here  now  were  Colonel  Ramores  and  Major 
Vincenzo,  and  they  also  were  in  pressing  haste 
to  get  away.  "We  must  march  for  the  moun- 
tains at  once,"  said  the  colonel.  "We  have 
horses,  besides  some  that  we  took  from  the 
cavalry,  and  we  can  carry  everything  with  us." 

44 Oh,  how  I  wish  I  could  go!"  exclaimed 
Jack.  "I  didn't  see  enough  of  our  battle,  it 
was  getting  so  dark. ' ' 

"We  whipped  the  Spaniards,  though,"  said 
Arthur.  "Colonel,  I'm  ever  so  glad  I  came, 
but  I'm  sorry  for  the  Mexicans.  They're 
going  to  lose  their  schooner." 

"I  am  not,"  said  Colonel  Ramores.  "It  is  a 
risk  they  took  when  they  started.  They  joined 
the  Spaniards,  and  they  can't  complain  if  they 
get  the  benefit  of  it. " 

All  the  good-byes  that  were  to  be  said  were 
brief  enough  after  that.     It  was  a  matter  of 
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life  and  death  for  the  Cubans  to  get  away  into 
the  security  of  their  mountains.  The  army 
from  Florida,  the  American  reinforcements  for 
Free  Cuba,  all  but  the  return  crew  of  the 
Flamingo,  marched  with  their  new  comrades, 
eager  for  the  next  chance  to  try  their  marks- 
manship upon  the  soldiers  of  Spain. 

Not  many  hours  later  the  Flamingo  was 
dancing  along  before  a  fair  breeze,  with  Black 
Bob  at  the  helm.  The  boys,  with  Pat  Rafferty 
and  old  Congdon,  were  stretched  around  amid- 
ships, and  they  may  have  been  thinking  of  the 
very  curious  adventures  through  which  their 
undertakings  had  led  them.  Pat  Rafferty  rose 
to  his  feet  and  took  a  long,  thoughtful  squint 
across  the  tossing  sea. 

"Jack,"  said  Arthur,  * 'how's  your  leg?" 

"It  hurts  more  than  it  did,"  said  Jack. 
"Can  you  move  your  arm?" 

"Yes,"  said  Arthur,  "but  my  head  aches.  I 
wish  we  were  safe  home." 

"Bob,"  said  Pat  to  the  black  steersman,  "a 
point  more  northerly.  The  Duluth's  out  o' 
sight.  Now,  Congdon,  it's  time  for  us  to 
divide  the  prize-money." 

"Share  and  share  alike,"  replied  the  old 
gunner.     "The  boys  have  earned  theirs." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Arthur. 
"What  prize-money  is  there?" 
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"Sure,"  said  Pat,  "won't  the  Duluth's  min 
get  prize-money,  full  value,  for  the  Mexican 
schooner  and  all  her  cargo?  They  didn't  earn 
a  cent  of  it,  ayther.  We  did,  me  b'yes. 
We're  right  to  take  pay  for  the  worruk  we  did. 
It's  from  the  bags  of  half  dollars  that  Was  sint 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  Spanish  army." 

"I'm  afraid  it's  all  wrong,"  said  Jack. 
"How  much  did  you  take?" 

"Sure,  an'  two  hundred  dollars  isn't  too  big 
pay  for  a  v'y'ge  like  this  and  the  risk  of  bein' 
kilt  entirely.  That's  only  a  thousand  the  five 
av  us.  Our  min  and  the  Cuban  army  got  all 
the  rest,  and  the  Duluth  min  gets  the 
schooner. ' ' 

"I'll  see  what  father  says,"  replied  Jack. 
"We  can't  carry  it  back  now,  anyhow." 

"If  we'd  took  too  much,  it'd  be  wrong," 
said  Pat,  "but  it's  fair  now  all  around." 

There  was  no  use  in  arguing  such  a  case  as 
that,  and  all  that  could  be  done  was  to  make  a 
fast  trip  for  Curry  Bay.  No  cruiser  overhauled 
the  Flamingo,  but  four  weary,  feverish,  half- 
sick  days  followed  for  the  two  adventurers. 
Both  of  them  began  to  feel  better  toward  the 
evening  of  the  fourth  day.  There  had  been 
rough  weather,  tossing  seas,  scanty  food  of  the 
right  sort,  and  terribly  hot  sunshine.  Here, 
however,  was  the  point  behind  which  was  their 
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harbor,  and  it  was  a  comfort  to  look  at  it. 
The  very  waves  rolled  around  the  yacht  in  a 
friendly  manner,  to  tell  her  that  she  was  get- 
ting home. 

Telescopes  had  been  watching  her,  for  here 
at  the  wharf  was  about  the  entire  population  of 
the  Curry  Bay  country. 

4 'There  they  are!"  shouted  Jack.  "Your 
father  and  mine.  Somebody  must  have  tele- 
graphed for  them.  Oh,  dear!  What  will  they 
say  to  what  we've  done?" 

"Show  your  leg,"  said  Arthur.  "I'll  show 
my  arm.     It'll  be  all  right  then." 

In  a  few  minutes  more  they  knew  just  what 
would  be  said,  for  not  only  their  fathers  but 
their  mothers  were  there. 

"Oh,  Jack!"  "Oh,  Arthur!"  "Oh,  I'm  so 
glad!"     "What  did  you  go  for?" 

That  was  about  all  that  either  of  the  boys 
could  make  out  at  first,  except  some  eager 
inquiries  about  their  wounds. 

Then  the  cheering  of  the  crowd  subsided. 
Even  the  hugging  and  the  scolding  diminished 
a  little.  The  battles  upon  sea  and  land  were 
fully  reported  and  the  wounds  accounted  for. 

"The  arms  were  landed!  The  Cuban  sol- 
diers have  'em!"  rejoiced  old  Mr.  Saltenstall. 

"The  money  must  go  to  the  hospitals,"  said 
Mrs.  Nash.     * '  They  need  it. ' ' 
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4 'We  will  double  it  and  send  it  right  away," 
replied  Mrs.  Ballard. 

"Major  Nash,"  said  Jack's  father  to  his  old 
friend  and  fellow-soldier,  "it's  just  about  what 
you  and  I  would  have  done  thirty  years  ago." 

"Don't  say  another  word,"  said  the  major,  a 
little  huskily.  "It's  all  right  now  they  are 
home  again.  I  was  only  a  boy  when  I  went 
in.  So  were  you.  But  they  and  the  Flamingo 
have  made  a  stirring  cruise  of  it !     Hurrah ! ' ' 
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CHAPTER   I 

THE    THREE-CORNERED    BOAT 

"It  goes  through  the  water  like  a  wedge," 
said  Pete.  "Old  Captain  Kroom  had  it  made 
for  himself.     That's  why  it's  so  wide." 

It  was  "so  wide"  only  at  the  stern,  and  it 
narrowed  to  a  blunt  edge  at  the  prow.  All  of 
its  lines  were  pretty  nearly  straight.  Its  bot- 
tom was  as  flat  as  a  floor.  At  its  forward  end 
it  was  decked  over  for  about  two  and  a  half 
feet.  It  was  a  bit  of  deck  that  might  serve  for 
a  seat,  but  in  the  middle  of  it  was  a  round 
hole,  and  from  this  there  stood  up  a  straight 
stick  nine  feet  high. 

"There's  a  pretty  long  boom  for  that  mast," 
said  Pete.  "When  the  sail's  on  it's  a  kind  of 
cat-boat.  Old  Kroom  won't  row  a  stroke  if  he 
can  help  it. ' ' 

"Well,"  said  Sam,  "I  guess  I  wouldn't, 
either.     But  won't  it  tip  over  with  a  sail?" 

"No,  siree,"  replied  Pete,  confidently.     "It 
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needn't  ever  tip  over.  Why,  if  you  know  how 
to  sail  a  boat,  you  won't  let  yourself  be  upset. ' ' 

"Boys,"  roared  a  deep,  husky  voice  behind 
them,  "what  are  you  doing  with  my  boat?" 

They  both  whirled  around  instantly. 

"We  weren't  touching  it,  Captain  Kroom," 
said  Pete.  "I  met  him  up  in  the  village,  and 
he  wants  to  go  fishing.  He  says  his  name  is 
Sam  Williams.  We've  bought  some  clams  and 
some  sand- worms. ' ' 

"Both  of  you  get  right  in, "  commanded  Cap- 
tain Kroom.  "I  guess  he's  a  city  fellow. 
We'll  show  him  some  fishing.  Pete,  put  in  that 
pail  of  live  bait.  They're  prime  minnows. 
Sam,  take  the  sail  and  boom  and  lay  them  for- 
ward, ready  for  me.  Jump,  now!  the  tide's 
turning.  If  we  don't  get  right  out  across  the 
bay  we  won't  catch  a  bite. ' ' 

"Sam,"  said  Pete,  as  his  companion  seemed 
to  hesitate,  "pitch  in.     He  knows  fish." 

The  two  boys  were  not  so  much  unlike  in 
their  height  and  age,  but  there  was  hardly  any 
other  resemblance  between  them.  Sam  had 
no  need  to  tell  anybody  that  he  did  not  belong 
on  that  shore.  He  was  toonobbily  dressed,  his 
dark  hair  was  too  smooth,  and  his  hands  were 
too  white.  There  was  some  healthy  sunburn 
on  his  face,  but  it  was  nothing  to  the  tan  on 
Pete's.     Besides,  Pete  was  red-headed,  and  had 
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a  full  supply  of  freckles.  What  was  more,  his 
rig,  from  his  straw  hat  turned  up  in  front, 
down  to  his  bare  feet,  was  as  unlike  as  could 
be  to  Sam's  neatly-fitting  navy  blue.  Never- 
theless, they  were  a  bright-looking  pair,  and 
Sam  stepped  ahead  quickly  enough,  after  his 
momentary  flush  of  rebellion  at  being  "ordered 
around" 

The  fact  was  that  old  Captain  Kroom  was 
"bossy."  It  was  his  boat,  to  be  sure,  but  he 
stood  there  and  looked  in  all  directions,  as  if  he 
owned  the  bay,  if  not  also  the  sandbar  on  the 
further  side  of  it,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
beyond  that. 

He  was  a  very  large  man,  and  very  heavy. 
The  three-cornered  boat  hardly  seemed  to  feel 
the  weight  of  Pete  and  Sam  when  they  went 
into  it  with  the  bait  and  fishing-tackle  and  the 
other  things.  It  rocked,  of  course,  but  it  was 
steady  enough,  as  if  it  were  accustomed  to 
boys,  and  did  not  mind  having  them  on  board. 
When,  however,  Captain  Kroom  finished  his 
observations  of  the  sea  and  the  sky,  and  very 
deliberately  put  one  foot  into  the  boat  at  the 
stern,  that  end  began  to  go  down. 

"Hold  hard,  boys,"  he  said;  "I'm  a-comin'. 
Steady,  now. ' ' 

His  other  foot  came  in,  and  he  at  once  sat 
down  upon  the  stern  seat;    but  at  the  same 
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moment  Sam,  at  the  prow,  felt  as  if  he  and  the 
mast  and  sail  were  going  up. 

'Boys,"  said  Captain  Kroom,  "I'm  glad 
you're  here.  Keep  well  forward,  an  it'll  kind 
o'  trim  the  boat.  Pete,  you  and  Sam  can  tend 
to  the  sail.  Cast  her  loose  from  the  wharf. 
Give  her  her  head. * ' 

"Sam,"  said  Pete,  "let  the  sail  swing  right 
out.  You  and  I'll  have  to  row  till  we  get  out 
of  the  creek. ' ' 

"No,  you  won't — -not  with  this  breeze," 
growled  the  Captain.  "Give  me  the  ropes. 
We'll  dance  right  along." 

"He  knows  how  to  handle  a  boat,  Sam,"  said 
Pete.     "He  can  get  out  all  there  is  in  her." 

Right  at  the  shore  of  the  mainland  there  was 
a  kind  of  small  shut-in  harbor.  It  had  a 
rickety  old  wharf,  at  which  the  boat  had  been 
fastened.  Other  boats  were  there,  hitched  a 
little  way  out  from  the  wharf.  Some  of  them 
were  pretty  good  sized  sailing-boats.  Straight 
across  the  harbor,  the  patch  of  open  water  in 
front  of  the  wharf,  was  a  wide  reach  of  rushes, 
and  among  them  wound  the  narrow  crooked 
ribbon  of  water  that  Pete  called  "the  creek." 
Outside  were  the  dancing  waves  of  the  bay, 
and  there  was  bright  sunshine  everywhere. 

If  it  was  all  a  kind  of  every-day  affair  to 
Pete,  it  was  not  so  to  his  friend,  and  Sam's 
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eyes  were  glistening  with  excitement.  "Ain't 
I  glad  I  met  you!"  seemed  to  almost  burst 
from  him;  but  Pete's  reply  was  uttered  in  a 
very  matter-of-fact  tone. 

* 'You'd  better  be  glad  that  Captain  Kroom 
came.  We  wanted  a  boat,  too,  but  it's  the  best 
kind  of  luck  to  have  a  man  that  knows  fish. 
I've  known  lots  of  fellows  like  you  come  out 
here  to  fish,  and  that  didn't  catch  a  thing." 

4 'Up  with  her!"  shouted  the  Captain,  and  in 
a  moment  the  sail  was  full. 

In  spite  of  the  two  boys  forward,  the  boat 
was  inclined  to  lift  its  nose,  but  away  it  went 
slipping  into  the  creek,  and  making  swift  head- 
way along  the  crooks  and  turns  among  the 
rushes. 

The  steering  and  the  management  of  the  sail 
were  all  in  the  hands  of  the  old  fisherman.  It 
almost  seemed  as  if  the  wind  must  be,  too. 
There  was  enough  of  that,  and  the  boat  went 
this  way,  that  way,  so  far  as  Sam  could  see, 
with  very  little  regard  to  the  direction  the 
breeze  came  from.     He  said  so  to  Pete. 

Guess    so,"    replied    the    'longshore    boy. 

He  knows  his  boat.  So  long  as  a  wind  isn't 
dead  ahead,  he  doesn't  care.  But  he  hates 
oars.     So  do  I. " 

There  the  oars  lay,  along  the  sides  of  the 
boat,  two  of  them ;  but  an  oar  stands  for  work, 
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and  Sam  was  quite  willing  to  let  the  sail  work 
for  him.  He  was  now  sitting  forward  of  the 
middle  of  the  boat,  looking  ahead,  but  every 
now  and  then  he  glanced  back  at  Mr.  Kroom. 
He  looked  all  the  bigger  and  heavier  for  being 
in  a  boat  and  because  he  weighed  it  down.  It 
occurred  to  Sam  that  it  probably  would  not  tip 
over  so  easily  with  so  much  human  ballast  to 
steady  it. 

" Queerest  kind  of  beard,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"His  mustaches  are  awful." 

Not  that  the  beard  was  so  very  long,  but  it 
was  stiff -haired  and  curling,  and  it  stuck  out 
on  all  sides.  Below  his  chin  it  came  down  in  a 
great  gray  bunch.  That  and  his  gray  mus- 
tache and  his  jutting  eyebrows  and  the  deep 
wrinkles  across  his  forehead  gave  him  a  fierce 
look.  It  grew  worse  every  time  he  gave  an 
order.  His  hands,  too,  were  large,  hairy,  and 
looked  as  if  they  had  been  stained  like  old 
mahogany.  It  was  not  by  any  means  a  shallow 
boat,  and  it  was  not  short,  but  it  was  not 
exactly  like  anything  else  that  Sam  was  familiar 
with,  and  he  said  so  to  Pete. 

"Of  course  it  isn't,"  said  Pete.  "He'll  go 
out  to  sea  in  it,  where  nobody  else  'd  dare  to. 
But  he  knows  the  sea.  He's  been  every- 
where. ' ' 

Out,    boys!       We're    out    o'   the    creek!" 
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shouted  Captain  Kroom,  as  if  it  excited  him  to 
get  clear  of  the  rushes.  " Hurrah!  Troll, 
both  of  you !  Get  out  your  lines !  I  won't  fish ; 
I'll  sail.     Quick!" 

Sam  felt  as  if  something  in  Kroom's  voice 
took  hold  of  him  and  set  him  going,  it  was  so 
tremendously  bossy. 

"He's  a  captain,"  thought  Sam.  "He's 
been  a  ship  captain,  and  he's  used  to  ordering 
sailors.     Guess  they  jumped." 

That  was  what  Pete  had  done,  for  he  had  the 
basket  of  tackle  on  his  side  of  the  boat.  She 
was  dashing  along  now,  right  out  into  the  bay, 
and  she  rode  the  waves  capitally.  The  sail 
swung  away  out  and  the  boat  leaned  over,  but 
for  all  Sam  could  see,  the  stern  with  Captain 
Kroom  in  it  sat  almost  square  on  the  water. 
No  boat  bends  in  the  middle,  but  it  had  that 
look. 

"She's  going!"  exclaimed  Pete.  "Tell  you 
what,  Sam,  the  Elephant  can  outsail  some  of 
the  fastest  boats  along  shore.     She's  a  ripper!" 

"Out  with  your  lines!"  growled  the  L Captain 
of  the  Elephant.  "You  won't  catch  anything, 
but  I  like  to  see  the  lines  out.  No  bluefish  in 
the  bay,  unless  they  came  in  last  night." 

Sam  evidently  felt  very  much  as  Captain 
Kroom  did  about  having  the  trolling-lines  out, 
but  Pete  seemed  entirely  willing  to  let  his  city 
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acquaintance  have  the  first  line  that  was  ready. 
Both  of  them  had  already  said  enough  to  let 
Captain  Kroom  know  that  Sam's  city  relatives 
were  boarding  at  a  sea-side  hotel  a  mile  or  so 
up  the  coast,  and  that  he  had  visited  the  village 
that  morning  for  the  first  time.  There  he  had 
met  Pete,  and  they  had  agreed  to  go  fishing 
together. 

"Humph!"  said  Captain  Kroom.  "I  always 
had  to  pick  my  crews  a^how  I  could.  Made 
sailors  of  'em,  though,  after  we  got  afloat." 

The  boys  heard  him,  but  Pete  was  making 
no  haste  with  his  line.  He  remarked  to 
Sam: 

"If  he  says  there  are  no  bluefish,  then  there 
ain't  any.     He  knows." 

"None  yesterday,"  came  hoarsely  from  the 
stern  of  the  boat.  "What  do  you  know  about 
fish?     Did  you  ever  catch  a  whale?" 

"Never  trolled  for  one,"  said  Pete.  "Guess 
you  didn't,  either." 

They  must  have  been  old  acquaintances,  but 
Sam  looked  astonished  to  hear  Pete  answer  so 
tremendous  a  man  in  that  free  way. 

"Didn't  I?"  grumbled  thunderously  out  of 
the  deep  chest  of  Captain  Kroom.  "Well,  I 
did,  then.  Struck  him,  too,  and  made  him  tow 
my  schooner  further  than  across  this  bay. 
What  do  you  think  of  that?" 
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"What  did  you  do  with  him?"  exclaimed 
Sam.     "Did  he  get  away?" 

"No,  sir,  he  didn't  get  away,"  replied  the 
Captain.  "But  he  sounded,  and  that's  where 
the  whale-line  went. ' ' 

"Sounded?"  gasped  Sam.  "I  didn't  know  a 
whale  could  holler." 

"Holler?"  put  in  Pete,  with  some  con- 
tempt in  his  voice  for  the  ignorance  of  a  city 
fellow.  "He  means  the  whale  dove  to  the 
bottom." 

"Don't  know  about  the  bottom,"  went  on 
the  Captain.  "But  he  pulled  out  a  mile  of 
line,  and  when  he  came  up  the  harpoon  was  in 
him  yet.     We  got  him. " 

"Oh!"  said  Sam.  "You  trolled  for  him  with 
a  harpoon.  Oh!  Hullo!  I've  got  a  bite! 
Oh!" 

His  hook  was  a  pretty  big  one,  set  firmly  in 
a  bone  that  Pete  called  a  "squid,"  and  this  had 
been  glimmering  over  the  waves  astern  while 
Pete  was  getting  his  own  line  unsnarled. 

"Hold  hard!"  shouted  the  Captain,  as  Sam 
tugged  and  strained. 

"I  can't,"  said  Sam,  as  the  line  was  jerked 
from  his  hand  and  began  to  run  out  swiftly  over 
the  side  of  the  boat.     "He's  getting  away!" 

"Lost  him!"  almost  groaned  Pete.  "He 
pulled  like  a  shark. ' ' 
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;  More  like  a  stick  of  timber, ' '  very  quietly  but 
gruffly  remarked  the  Captain.  "I'll  tack  and 
see  what  it  is. ' ' 

He  was  swinging  the  boat  around  while  he 
spoke,  but  the  moment  he  had  done  so  he 
reached  out  and  grasped  the  line  which  had 
been  so  suddenly  jerked  away  from  Sam.  It 
was  running  loosely  now. 

"Haul  it  in,  boys,"  he  shouted.  "We'll  see 
what's  at  the  other  end  of  it." 

4 'Biggest  kind  of  fish!"  said  Sam.  "It  hurt 
my  hands." 

"Fish?"  said  the  Captain.  "Don't  you 
know  a  fish-bite  from  a  snag?  You  will  when 
you've  catched  more  of  'em." 

Nevertheless,  the  boat  could  not  go  directly 
back  upon  its  former  trail,  and  the  line  the 
boys  were  pulling  in  grew  taut  again.  As  soon 
as  it  straightened,  the  Captain  once  more 
touched  it,  and  his  fingers  told  him  something, 
for  he  remarked : 

"It's  kind  o'  loose,  too.  There  are  lots  of 
stuff  floatin'  'round  this  bay.  It  might  be 
wreckage. ' ' 

Sam  was  hardly  enough  of  a  seaman  to  get 
a  clear  idea  from  that,  and  he  stood  up  to 
watch.  He  was  a  pretty  good-looking  young 
fellow,  with  bright  dark  eyes,  and  with,  just 
now,  a  very  enthusiastic,  highly-colored  face. 
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*'I  knew  we'd  have  some  kind  of  luck  if  we 
sailed  with  Captain  Kroom,"  said  Pete. 

"Here  we  are!"  shouted  the  Captain,  and 
down  dropped  the  sail  as  he  added:  "Take 
oars,  Pete!     Sam's  catched  a  cod-lamper-eel. " 

Pete  sprang  to  the  oars  with  the  activity  of 
a  monkey,  and  they  were  instantly  in  the  row- 
locks. 

"I'll  bring  her  around,"  he  said;  but  Sam 
was  leaning  over  the  side  of  the  boat  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  his  "eel." 

"Humph!  Canvas!  Old  sail!  Bits  of  spar!" 
growled  the  Captain.  "I'll  cut  Sam's  squid 
loose.     Sam,  hand  me  that  boat-hook. ' ' 

It  lay  on  the  bottom,  and  hardly  was  it  in  the 
Captain's  hand  before  the  three-cornered  Ele- 
phant began  to  lean  over  with  his  weight. 

"  'Twon't  do,"  he  said.  "Fetch  her  starn 
around.  This  'ere's  a  find.  Boys,  there's 
been  a  wreck  somewhere.  It's  a  jib-topsail. 
That's  a  spritsail-yard. " 

"He  knows,"  said  Pete;  but  Sam  was  in  the 
dark  as  to  how  one  piece  of  half-sunken  canvas 
could  be  distinguished  from  another. 

4 '  Steady,  Pete !  Pull ! ' '  commanded  the  Cap- 
tain. "I'll  get  a  good  look  at  it.  It's  worth 
towin'  in ;  but  we'll  make  this  tide  carry  it  as 
far  as  it  will.     Pretty  good  bit  of  duck. " 

Sam  saw  no  kind  of  water-fowl,  but  in  an 
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instant  more  he  remembered  something,  and 
said,  "Cotton  duck." 

"English  duck,"  said  the  Captain.  "Pretty 
near  new.  And  there's  something  down  there 
hitched  to  the  spar.  We  don't  need  any  fish 
to-day,  boys.  I'll  gear  this  fast  to  the  boat, 
and  then  I'll  gropple  'round." 

He  had  spare  rope  enough  in  his  three- 
cornered  boat  to  make  a  hitch  with,  and  the 
Elephant  was  quickly  anchored  to  the  all  but 
sunken  prize.  While  he  was  doing  that,  how- 
ever, and  while  Pete  worked  the  oars,  Sam  had 
not  been  idle.  He  had  a  very  clear  idea  that 
whatever  this  might  be,  he  had  caught  it.  Of 
course  it  belonged  to  them  all,  like  any  other 
fish,  but  it  had  bitten  upon  his  hook.  Now 
that  he  had  that  back  again,  he  was  disposed 
for  more  catching,  but  not  one  of  his  motions 
had  escaped  the  keen  eyes  of  the  Captain. 

"That's  it,"  he  said  to  Sam,  after  making  a 
fruitless  sweep  through  the  water  with  his 
boat-hook.  "You  can  gropple,  too,  but  put  on 
a  sinker,  or  it  won't  go  down.  Heaviest  chunk 
of  lead  there  is  in  my  basket. " 

It  was  plain  that  he  liked  the  quick  and 
handy  way  with  which  Sam  followed  his 
directions,  for  he  said : 

"I've  known  a  young  lubber  like  you,  green 
as  grass,  turn  out  to  be  a  right  good  foremast 
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hand.     Tie  it  tight  and  swing  it  out.     That's 
it.     Let  it  go  down.     There !     Pull ! ' ' 

"I've  struck  something!"  said  Sam,  breath- 
lessly ;    but  even  as  he  did  so  he  was  thinking. 

Wrecks?  He  had  heard  all  sorts  of  things 
concerning  wrecks.  What  if  a  sunken  ship 
should  be  away  down  there?  The  Captain  said 
this  was  a  topsail.  He  must  know.  Then 
there  were  lower  sails.  There  were  masts. 
Every  ship  had  a  hull.  What  about  drowned 
people?  What  if  he  were  about  to  pull  up 
somebody  that  had  been  drowned? 

It  made  a  kind  of  cold  chill  run  all  over  him, 
but  he  tugged  upon  his  line,  and  something  at 
the  end  of  it  slowly  yielded  and  came  nearer. 
Meantime  the  Captain  plied  his  long-handled 
boat-hook,  and  now  he  suddenly  exclaimed : 

"I've  hitched  on  a  hawser!  Here  she 
comes!     Look  out  for  the  boat,  Pete." 

"Guess  I'd  better,"  said  Pete,  for  the  Ele- 
phant was  tipping  around  in  a  most  disorderly 
way,  and  the  water  was  a  trifle  rough  with 
waves. 

"Only  a  rope,"  thought  Sam,  as  the  Cap- 
tain's catch  came  in  sight,  but  the  old  sailor's 
eyes  twinkled,  arid  he  said  to  himself: 

"There's  something  at  the  other  end  of  it." 

"Sam!"  exclaimed  Pete.  "You've  struck  a 
bundle !     Haul  it  in I" 
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Can't,"  said  Sam.  "I  guess  it's  fastened 
to  the  rope  the  Captain  hooked. ' ' 

"No,  bub,  it's  hitched  to  the  spar,"  said  the 
Captain.     "Cut  it  loose,  and  in  with  it." 

Sam  pulled  out  his  pocket-knife,  but  his 
fingers  trembled  so  that  he  hardly  could  open 
it.  Then  he  reached  over  and  began  to  cut 
away,  but  before  the  bit  of  rope  that  held  the 
bundle  was  severed  the  Captain  shouted : 

*  Wreck  it  is!  Got  another  catch!  It's  a 
valise.  There  comes  the  spar,  all  afloat. 
Hullo!  That's  too  bad.  Somehow  I  un- 
hitched that  sail.     It's  gone  to  the  bottom." 

It  was  just  so.  The  water-soaked  canvas  had 
been  buoyed  only  by  the  wood,  and  as  soon  as 
that  was  cut  away  it  went  down  out  of  sight. 
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THE    RIDDLE    FROM    UNDER    THE   WATER 

The  Elephant  rocked  and  pitched  a  great 
deal  while  Captain  Kroom  was  fishing  up  that 
valise  with  his  long  boat-hook. 

Pete  was  all  the  while  hard  at  work  with  the 
oars,  and  he  was  conducting  himself  like  a 
prime  seaman.  That  is,  he  obeyed  with 
scrupulous  exactness  all  the  orders  he  received 
from  the  veteran  commander  of  his  ship.  For 
him,  indeed,  Pete  evidently  had  a  tremendous 
amount  of  respect.  Much  of  it  belonged  to  his 
belief  that  the  old  sailor  knew  all  there  was  to 
know  about  whatever  might  be  on  the  sea  or 
in  it. 

"Sam,"  he  said,  "let  that  bundle  alone  a 
minute,  and  see  if  you  can  h'ist  the  sail." 

"He  can't  h'ist  a  sail,"  growled  the  Captain. 
"He's  a  land  lubber." 

Sam's  pride  was  up  in  an  instant,  and  he 
caught  hold  of  the  ropes.  He  did  know  a  little 
about  them  already,  and  he  had  the  good  luck 
to  pull  correctly.  Up  went  the  sail,  just  as  the 
valise  came  over  the  side.     The  bundle  already 
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lay  on  the  bottom,  and  it  had  taken  all   the 
strength  Sam  had  to  get  it  there. 

It  was  not  so  large  a  bundle,  to  be  sure,  but 
lifting  it  in  had  been  somewhat  like  carrying 
two  pails  of  water,  for  it  was  what  the  Captain 
called  ''waterlogged." 

Not  so  with  the  valise.  It  was  larger  than 
the  bundle,  and  it  must  have  been  very  heavy ; 
but  it  did  not  seem  to  weigh  much  in  the 
strong  hands  of  old  Kroom. 

"Here  we  go!"  he  shouted.  "I'll  just  tack 
around  till  I  get  a  hitch  on  that  spar.  It's  just 
what  I  want  for  a  new  mast  to  the  Tiger!" 

"That's  his  sail-boat,"  said  Pete  to  Sam. 
"She  isn't  so  fast  as  some,  but  she  can  go  right 
out  to  sea.     She's  decked  over." 

"She's  as  safe  as  a  pilot-boat,"  added  the 
Captain.  "But  the  feller  left  his  key  in  the 
lock.  I  won't  open  it  now.  This  here  stuff 
wasn't  any  part  of  a  raft.  It  was  just  a  tangle. 
Those  knots  wasn't  ever  tied  by  a  sailor."  He 
seemed  to  read  knots  and  ropes  and  sails  and 
spars  as  if  they  caried  tokens  as  clear  to  him 
as  print.  "Sam,"  he  said,  "haul  that  rope  a 
little.  Now  I  can  bring  her  about.  We'll 
have  that  spar. ' ' 

So  he  did,  in  a  few  minutes;  but  the  Ele- 
phant was  not  likely  to  sail  any  too  fast  with 
that  thing  towing  astern.     Pete  had  been  eying 
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the  bundle  curiously,  and  the  moment  he  was 
permitted  to  pull  in  his  oars  he  exclaimed : 

"Now  let's  have  it  open.  I  say,  Captain,  it's 
covered  with  tarpaulin ! ' ' 

"That  didn't  keep  it  from  soaking,"  replied 
Kroom.  "Cut  it.  Bless  my  soul!  What  on 
earth  is  that?" 

The  two  boys  had  worked  together  in  unty- 
ing and  opening  the  bundle,  and  now  all  its 
contents  suddenly  sprawled  around  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat. 

"Best  lot  of  fishing-tackle  ever  I  saw,"  said 
Pete.  "And  if  it  isn't  a  full  suit  of  blue!" 
"Hope  it'll  fit  you,"  said  the  Captain. 
"Looks  as  if  it  might  Sam's  got  one  on 
him.  But  I  don't  need  any  more  tackle  than 
I've  got  at  home,  unless  it  is  some  hooks  and 
sinkers. ' ' 

"Pete,"  said  Sam,  "spread  'em  out  to  dry. 
Then  you  can  see  if  they  fit." 

The  fact  was  that  Pete  was  the  only  member 
of  the  Elephant's  crew  of  three  who  stood  in 
need  of  new  clothing.  The  suit  he  had  on 
consisted  mainly  of  a  pair  of  baggy  trousers 
and  a  tow  shirt.  It  did  not  keep  him  from 
being  a  pretty  good  looking  fellow,  however, 
and  his  own  feelings  about  it  did  not  hurt  him. 
"Guess  they  won't  make  a  dude  of  me,"  he 
remarked,  as  he  spread  the  soaked  blue  suit 
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out  forward,  where  the  wind  and  sun  could  get 
at  it.     "It's  a  kind  of  sailor  rig,  anyhow." 

"It'll  shrink  to  your  size,"  said  the  Captain. 
"  'Twasn't  made  for  a  big  fellow." 

The  Elephant  was  now  before  the  wind,  and 
was  tugging  spitefully  against  the  rope  which 
bound  her  to  the  spar  behind  her.  Now  that 
the  bundle  had  given  up  all  that  was  in  it,  the 
next  point  of  interest  was  the  valise. 

Once  more  the  Captain  remarked,  "His  key 
is  in  it." 

Then  he  hesitated,  and  stared  down  at  the 
key  as  if  reading  something. 

4 ' Rusty, ' '  he  said.  ' ' But  it  doesn't  take  long 
for  iron  to  rust  in  salt  water.  You  can't  judge 
by  that." 

"Captain  Kroom,"  exclaimed  Sam,  "there 
used  to  be  a  name  on  this  end  of  it,  but  it's 
kind  of  washed  out." 

"No,"  replied  Kroom;  "it's  just  so  on  this 
other  end.  It  wasn't  washed  out;  it  was 
rubbed  out.     This  'ere  thing's  been  stole." 

He  said  it  almost  solemnly,  and  the  boys  felt 
a  kind  of  thrill.  There  had  been  excitement 
enough  in  the  idea  of  a  wreck,  and  now  the 
Captain  had  put  in  thieves  also. 

"Pirates?"  suggested  Pete.  "Could  they 
have  plundered  the  ship?" 

"No,   sir!"    roared  the  Captain.      "All  the 
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pirates  are  dead  long  ago.  This  means  wrecks 
and  wreckers  over  on  the  south  beach  some- 
where. Come  on,  boys.  I'll  cast  off  the  spar. 
We're  going  across  the  bay.  I'm  no  thief. 
I'm  going  to  see  if  I  can't  find  an  owner  for 
this  valise.     Ready!" 

The  spar  was  left  to  drift  ashore  as  best  it 
might,  only  that  the  Captain  said  he  would  go 
after  it  some  time. 

The  Elephant  was  once  more  free,  but  her 
nose  was  pointed  now  toward  the  long,  low  bar 
of  sand,  the  narrow,  treeless  island,  which 
separated  the  bay  from  the  ocean. 

"He's  going  to  run  for  the  inlet,"  said  Pete 
to  Sam.  "There's  good  fishing  there,  whether 
he  finds  any  wreck  or  not. ' ' 

"We're  going  too  fast  to  troll, "  said  the  Cap- 
tain. "No  use.  Besides,  we  want  to  get  there 
as  soon  as  we  can.  If  there's  anything  I  hate, 
it's  a  wrecker.  I  didn't  think  so  once,  but  the 
first  time  I  was  wrecked  myself  I  guess  I 
learned  something.'* 

Sam  had  been  staring  curiously  at  the  valise, 
and  wishing  that  the  Captain  would  think  it 
right  to  open  it,  but  now  he  turned  to  look  at 
the  old  sailor  himself.  It  was  a  good  deal  to 
be  out  in  a  boat  with  a  man  who  had  been 
wrecked.  He  did  not  really  mean  to  say  any- 
thing, but  a  question  came  up  to  his  lips,  and 
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asked,   almost  without  his  help,   "Were    you 
wrecked  'mong  savages?" 

"Yes,  sir,  I  was,"  growled  the  Captain, 
angrily.  "We  went  ashore  on  the  coast  of 
Cornwall,  in  England,  and  the  folks  there 
believe  everything  that's  stranded  belongs  to 
them.     They  didn't  leave  us  a  thing." 

"They  didn't  hurt  you,  did  they?"  said  Sam. 

"I  don't  know  but  what  they  would,  some  of 
them,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  coast  police 
that  came,"  said  Kroom.  "They  kep'  the 
crowd  off,  so  we  saved  what  we  had  on ;  and 
then  they  marched  us  away  and  put  every  man 
of  us  in  jail,  where  the  civilized  Englishmen 
could  feed  us. ' ' 

"That  was  awful!"  said  Pete;  but  he  had  al- 
ready turned  over  the  wet  clothing  once,  and  it 
was  drying  fast.   He  pulled  out  the  wrinkles  too. 

"  'Tisn't  rotted,"  remarked  the  Captain,  "or 
you'd  ha'  pulled  it  to  pieces.  I  ain't  worried 
about  your  having  of  'em.  Nor  the  tackle. 
All  I  want  to  get  at  is  if  there's  been  a  wreck. 
Yes,  sir,  when  I  was  wrecked  in  China,  we 
saved  all  our  chists — but  then  a  Chinee  can't 
wear  anything  we  can.  Perhaps  they  didn't 
want  'em.     They  treated  us  first  rate." 

He  had  been  fumbling  with  the  rusty  key 
with  one  hand  while  he  steered  with  the  other, 
and  now  the  boys  heard  a  click. 
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"There!"  muttered  the  Captain.  "The  lock 
wasn't  sp'iled.     I'll  unstrap  it. " 

Sam  and  Pete  leaned  forward  to  watch,  but 
the  soaked  straps  did  not  pull  out  easily,  and 
they  had  to  wait. 

"How  they  do  stick!"  said  Pete.  "Captain, 
I  can  do  it.     It  takes  both  hands." 

The  Elephant  careened  just  then  in  a  way  to 
compel  its  sailing-master  to  use  both  of  his 
own  hands  in  bringing  it  before  the  wind 
again. 

"Pitch  in,  Pete,"  he  said.  "Just  as  like  as 
not  it'll  tell  where  it  came  from." 

Sam  let  his  friend  work  at  the  wet  straps, 
while  he  continued  to  study  the  name  at  his 
end  of  the  valise. 

"  'Tisn't  a  long  one,"  he  remarked;  but  at 
that  moment  Captain  Kroom  almost  let  go  of 
the  tiller-ropes,  for  the  valise  sprang  open. 

"Packed  and  jammed!"  exclaimed  Pete. 
"Hullo!     What's  this?" 

"Hand  me  that  log!"  shouted  the  Captain, 
and  Sam  looked  around  the  boat  for  loose 
timber.  Not  any  kind  of  log  was  to  be  seen ; 
the  floating  spar  was  long  since  out  of  sight ; 
but  Pete  at  once  picked  up  and  handed  to 
Kroom  a  broad,  thin,  paper-covered  blank  book 
which  lay  in  the  middle  of  the  valise. 

"Bless    my    soul!"     said    Captain    Kroom. 
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"This  'ere's  the  log  of  the  good  ship  Narra- 
gansett,  of  New  Haven,  and  her  captain's 
name  is  Pickering.  The  last  entry  in  it  is  only 
a  week  old.  Yes,  sir,  boys !  He  made  it  after 
the  gale  struck  'em!  Before  she  was  wrecked. 
This  'ere's  awful!  She  must  ha'  gone  all  to 
pieces!     Now  for  the  inlet!" 

His  voice  sounded  excited,  but  he  sat  as 
steady  as  a  post,  and  seemed  to  be  giving  all 
his  attention  to  the  management  of  the 
Elephant. 

"Sam,"  he  said,  "you  and  Pete  read  some 
more  of  that  log.  Don't  you  tech  a  thing  in 
the  valise.  There  are  his  barkers  and  his 
chronometer  and  lots  o'  papers.  But  that 
there  alligator-skin  valise  was  water-tight.  It 
came  across  the  bar  at  the  inlet  with  the  tide. 
There's  current  enough  there  then  to  whisk  in 
a  cannon. ' ' 

Sam  was  a  landsman,  but  he  listened  eagerly 
to  all  the  Captain  had  to  say  about  the  ways  of 
the  coast  and  about  the  coming  and  going  of 
ships.  None  of  it  seemed  to  be  at  all  new  to 
Pete ;  but  then  he  had  been  born  and  brought 
up  within  sight  of  salt  water,  and  he  had  heard 
Kroom  talk  many  a  time  before. 

The  Elephant  put  her  nose  through  or  over 
the  waves  as  if  she  were  in  a  hurry,  and  all  the 
while  her  crew  were  getting  more  accustomed 
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to  the  presence  of  the  valise.  Sam  studied  its 
contents,  all  he  could  see  of  them,  and  he  was 
learning  something. 

44 That's  the  chronometer,"  he  thought. 
44 It's  a  big  watch  in  a  mahogany  box.  That's 
a  splendid  compass.  Those  pistols  are  what 
the  Captain  calls  4  barkers. '  " 

4 'You  see,"  remarked  Kroom,  as  if  answering 
him,  44as  soon  as  the  commander  of  a  ship 
knows  he's  going  to  be  wrecked,  it's  his  duty 
to  save  those  things.  He  must  save  his  log 
and  papers,  if  he  can't  save  anything  else. 
Captain  Pickering  got  'em  together,  and  then 
somebody  beat  him  out  of  them.  Now  it's  my 
duty  to  get  'em  to  the  owner  of  the  ship.  No 
trouble  about  that,  but  we  must  learn  all  we 
can  first.  Sam,  if  you've  read  anything,  read 
it  out.     It's  the  worst  kind  of  writing. " 

That  was  what  Sam  found,  and  he  had  had 
some  doubt  as  to  how  much  it  was  right  for 
him  to  read.  Now,  however,  he  was  getting 
more  courageous.  It  seemed  so  much  more 
honest  than  merely  fishing  up  things  and  keep- 
ing them.  He  read,  therefore,  a  line  or  so  at  a 
time,  picking  it  out ;  but  it  required  an  inter- 
preter, for  all  the  sentences  were  short  and 
jerky. 

4 '  Stop  there ! ' '  said  Captain  Kroom.  4  4 1  '11  fix 
it  up.      .Never  mind  his  latitudes  and  longi- 
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tudes.  She  was  a  three-master,  and  she  was  in 
the  China  trade,  and  she  was  getting  near 
home  when  the  hurricane  struck  her.  We  had 
the  heel  of  that  gale  all  along  shore  last  week. 
Blew  down  trees  and  upset  things.  I'll  bet 
you  the  Narragansett  went  to  pieces.  Hurrah! 
There's  the  inlet.  Hand  me  that  log.  I'll  just 
shut  it  up.  Now,  boys,  I'll  show  you  what  a 
boat  of  this  kind  can  do. ' ' 

"Don't  you  be  afraid,  Sam,"  said  Pete,  en- 
couragingly. "It'll  be  awful  rough  outside  the 
bar,  but  he  knows.  We're  going  right  through. ' ' 

Sam  did  not  exactly  feel  afraid,  but  he  was 
disposed  to  keep  a  tight  hold  upon  the  gunwale 
of  the  Elephant.  There  was  really  a  great 
deal  of  her,  he  was  beginning  to  see,  and 
pretty  soon  she  was  gliding  along  over  the 
smooth  water  of  the  inlet.  It  was  a  channel, 
not  straight,  by  any  means,  that  was  nowhere 
over  a  hundred  yards  wide.  On  either  side 
were  only  long  ranges  of  low  sand  hills  and 
marshes.  The  bay  was  behind  them,  and  right 
ahead,  Sam  could  not  guess  how  far  away,  he 
could  hear  a  booming  sound,  that  came,  he 
knew,  from  the  great  Atlantic  billows  which 
came  rolling  in  to  thunder  and  die  along  the 
shore. 

1 '  Bully  breeze ! ' '  shouted  Pete.  ' '  Out  we  go ! 
Hurrah!     Look  at  the  surf!" 
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Sam  was  staring  very  earnestly  indeed  at  the 
long  lines  of  foaming  water  that  were  springing 
into  the  air,  curling  over  and  tossing  to  and  fro 
in  shattered  masses  of  froth  and  blue.  He 
knew  that  there  was  danger  in  them,  and  he 
felt  queer  concerning  what  might  be  coming 
next. 

The  Captain,  however,  was  sitting  as  steadily 
as  usual.  Sam  had  seen  him  take  something 
out  of  the  valise  before  closing  it,  but  he  had 
not  dared  to  ask  any  questions.  He  was 
almost  afraid  of  Captain  Kroom,  and  even  now, 
as  he  looked  at  him,  he  was  thinking: 

"I  wish  I  knew  how  many  times  he's  been 
wrecked,  and  where.  He  must  have  seen  the 
most  awful  kind  of  things." 

It  had  been  a  black  leather  case,  and  now  the 
Captain  opened  it,  taking  out  a  thing  that  Sam 
recognized  at  once. 

"It's  what  they  call  an  opera-glass,"  he  said 
to  himself,  but  he  was  wrong. 

It  was  a  binocular  marine  telescope  of  the 
finest  kind,  very  much  like  the  glasses  which 
generals  use  on  a  battle-field  to  study  the  battle 
with.  The  Captain  was  now  searching  the 
lines  of  breakers  and  the  open  sea  outside  of 
them,  and  he  suddenly  lowered  his  glass  to 
roar : 

"Thereaway,    boys!      Just    a     few    points 
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southerly.  Stuck  on  the  outer  bar.  Hull  half 
out  of  water.  Not  a  stick  standing.  Two  tug- 
boats there  already,  and  a  steamer.  We've  got 
her!     Hurrah!" 

He  kindly  held  out  the  glass  to  Pete,  and 
steadied  the  boat  while  the  'longshore  boy  took 
a  long  squint  in  the  direction  indicated. 

" I've  found  her!"  exclaimed  Pete.  "But 
maybe  'tisn't  the  Narragansett." 

"You  bet  it  is,"  said  the  Captain.  "There 
didn't  two  ships  o'  that  kind  come  ashore  at  the 
same  time.  There  aren't  many  of  'em  left 
nowadays,  anyhow — more's  the  pity!  The 
steamers  have  run  'em  out.  But  I'll  tell  you 
what,  boys,  there's  more  real  sailin'  to  be  had 
in  an  old-fashioned  clipper-ship  than  there  is  in 
all  the  steamers  afloat.  If  there's  anything  I 
hate,  it's  a  steamer." 

Pete  passed  the  glass  along  to  Sam,  but  it 
was  almost  a  full  minute  before  he  could  find 
anything  but  waves  to  look  at.  "There  she 
is,"  he  said  at  last.  "I  see  her,  if  that's  her. 
Kind  of  speck."  He  was  getting  used  to  the 
glass  now,  and  pretty  quickly  he  was  as  excited 
as  either  Pete  or  the  Captain,  but  he  asked, 
anxiously,  "How  are  we  to  get  there?" 

The  line  of  breakers  seemed  to  be  in  the 
way,  and  they  looked  impassable.  Such  a  boat 
as  the  Elephant,  or  almost  any  other,  would  be 
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a  mere  cork  in  the  grasp  of  those  tremendous 
rollers. 

4 'They  would  jump  us  twenty  feet  into  the 
air,"  thought  Sam.  "It's  awful!  I  don't  care 
whether  he  gets  his  old  valise  or  not." 

Pete,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to  be  think- 
ing mainly  of  his  share  in  the  management  of 
the  Elephant,  but  as  she  swung  away  upon 
another  tack,  he  remarked  to  Sam:  "See  that 
surf?  Well,  right  in  there,  if  they  can  get  near 
enough  to  throw  a  line,  the  sporting  fishermen 
strike  the  biggest  bass  you  ever  saw.  Takes 
half  an  hour  to  pull  one  in  sometimes. ' ' 

That  was  a  kind  of  fun  of  which  Sam  knew 
nothing,  but  he  replied:  "We'll  come  again 
and  try  it  on.     But  where  are  we  going  now?" 

"You'll  see  in  a  minute,"  said  Pete. 

It  was  many  minutes,  instead  of  only  one, 
before  Sam  had  any  clear  idea  of  what  Captain 
Kroom  was  up  to.  The  Elephant  appeared  to 
be  running  along  the  seaward  line  of  the  sand- 
bar, between  that  and  the  breakers.  Then  to 
the  left  Sam  saw  a  break  in  the  surf — a  streak 
of  pretty  smooth  water  with  foaming  "boilers" 
on  both  sides  of  it.  Into  that  streak  the  old 
sailor  steered  the  three-cornered  boat. 

Oh,  how  she  did  dance,  and  how  Sam  did 
hold  on !  But  he  did  not  utter  a  sound,  and  the 
next  thing  he  knew  the  mere  cockle-shell  under 
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him  was  sailing  along  well  enough,  safely 
enough,  over  the  long  regular  swells,  not  at  all 
boisterous  or  dangerous,  of  the  great  ocean  that 
was  three  thousand  miles  wide. 

"I  didn't  believe  he  could  do  it,"  thought 
Sam.  "We  may  get  to  the  Narragansett,  but 
how  on  earth  are  we  to  get  back  again?" 
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It  was  something  tremendous  for  a  young 
landsman  to  find  himself  away  out  at  sea  in  a 
three-cornered  boat.  Captain  Kroom  noticed 
Sam's  look  and  said: 

"This  'ere  isn't  any  mill-pond,  eh?  Well, 
my  boy,  all  I'm  afraid  of  is  that  it'll  be  a  dead 
calm  before  we  can  get  there  and  back  again. 
What  I  hate  is  a  calm.  I  got  stuck  in  one  once 
for  more'n  a  month.  It's  next  thing  to  being 
wrecked. ' ' 

"She's  a  hard  boat  to  row,"  said  Pete;  and 
he  spoke  of  the  Elephant. 

Sam  did  not  say  anything,  but  it  seemed  to 
him  that  the  face  of  the  Atlantic  might  wear  its 
pleasantest  expression  when  it  had  no  wrinkles 
at  all.  He  would  even  have  been  willing  to 
row  a  little.  The  Elephant  thus  far  had  wind 
enough  in  her  sail  for  a  boat  of  her  size,  and 
the  stranded  ship  could  be  seen  pretty  well 
without  any  glass.  So  the  Captain  put  the 
"binocular"  back  into  its  case  and  returned  it 
to  the  valise.     Before  he  did  so,  however,  he 
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had  looked  across  the  sea  long  and  carefully, 
and  he  remarked : 

1 'She's  a-standing  straight  up,  and  the  tugs 
are  trying  to  pull  her  off.  Guess  she  isn't 
going  to  break  up." 

Sam  felt  better  the  moment  he  could  again 
take  an  interest  in  the  wrecking  business. 
After  all,  the  ocean  was  reasonably  good- 
tempered  that  morning,  and  the  terrible  lines 
of  surf  were  now  far  behind  him.  He  under- 
stood, too,  that  shallow  water  extended  to  a 
long  distance  out,  and  that  the  Elephant  was 
in  very  good  hands. 

"He  knows  all  about  the  weather,"  Pete 
told  him ;  and  the  'longshore  boy  appeared  to 
feel  altogether  at  home. 

According  to  him,  they  were  now  in  the  very 
best  cruising-ground  for  blue-fish,  and  even 
mackerel,  but  the  Captain  did  not  encourage 
trying  their  luck.  Nearer,  nearer,  sped  the 
Elephant,  and  at  last  Sam  ventured  to  remark : 

"I  guess  it's  just  as  good  as  you  said.  Is  she 
on  a  rock?" 

"Mary  rock,"  growled  the  Captain.  "But 
I'm  worse  puzzled  than  ever  'bout  the  valise. 
This  isn't  the  Narragansett.  This  is  the  Gos- 
hawk, and  she's  from  Liverpool.  If  we  haven't 
come  away  out  here  for  nothing!  Anyhow, 
I'll  hail  her." 
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It  occurred  to  Sam  that  it  was  not  needful  to 
go  close  to  the  ship  to  make  them  hear  the 
trumpet-like  voice  with  which  the  Captain 
demanded,  "What  ship  is  that?" 

"Keep  away!  No  loafers  wanted!"  came 
back  loudly. 

"Stuck  in  the  mud,  are  ye?"  thundered  the 
Captain.  "Some  lubbers  don't  know  how  to 
handle  a  ship„  I  want  to  get  some  word  of 
the  Narragansett,  Captain  Silas  Pickering, 
New  Haven.  Can  any  of  you  wreckers  tell 
me 

"Mate,  hold  on;  it's  old  Captain  Kroom." 

"I  say,  Kroom,"  shouted  another  voice  from 
the  deck  of  the  Goshawk,  "Pickering's  on 
board.  The  insurance  men  are  in  charge  of 
this  craft.  That  feller's  nothing  but  her  old 
mate.     There's  been  more  thieves -" 

"Come  aboard,  Kroom,"  broke  in  the  mate. 
"You're  all  right,  but  we've  had  the  worst 
kind  of  luck." 

"No,  you  haven't,"  returned  Kroom,  as  the 
Elephant  swept  alongside  the  Goshawk.  "I've 
been  worse  wrecked  than  you  are.  Why,  you 
are  going  to  save  the  hull  and  cargo ! ' ' 

"That's  so,"  said  the  mate,  leaning  over  the 
rail;  "but  we  lost  all  our  sticks.  Everything 
that  was  on  deck.  Pickering?  We  took  him 
on  at  Liverpool.     His  ship  had  to  be  refitted, 
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and  the  owners  sold  her,  and  he  won't  go 
aboard  a  steamer  if  he  can  help  it. ' ' 

"I  guess  there's  the  right  stuff  in  him, 
then,"  said  Captain  Kroom,  with  energy;  but 
the  mate  went  on : 

4 'He's  awful,  though.  Some  fellers  came 
aboard  soon  after  we  struck,  and  they  stole  his 
kit,  and  there's  lots  of  things  missing.  He's 
been  sittin'  'round  with  a  gun  on  his  lap  ever 
since,  watching  for  thieves. ' ' 

"Kroom,"  came  loudly  from  behind  the 
mate,  "what  do  you  want  of  me?" 

The  Captain  said  nothing,  but  he  held  up  the 
valise,  while  Pete  did  the  same  with  the 
trousers  of  the  blue  suit. 

"  Where 'd  you  get  'em?"  gasped  the  mate. 

"Trolled  for  'em,"  responded  Kroom;  but 
he  added  a  pretty  full  explanation. 

A  very  tall,  gaunt  old  man  was  now  leaning 
over  the  rail  near  the  mate,  and  he  did  not 
interrupt,  but  when  the  Captain  finished  his 
account  he  took  his  hat  off  and  held  it  out. 

"Kroom,"  he  said,  "you  can  beat  me  spin- 
ning yarns.  That  stuff  was  on  deck,  and  they 
pitched  it  overboard  to  get  it  away.  I  bought 
that  tackle  in  London.  Found  the  clothes 
below  in  my  cabin,  and  rolled  the  tackle  up  in 
'em.  Don't  know  why.  It  was  all  stolen  day 
before  yesterday.     My  other  luggage  went  in  a 
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tug  this  morning.      Are  you   and  the  young 
chaps  coming  aboard?" 

"Want  to,  boys?"  asked  Kroom.  "There 
isn't  anything  worth  seeing." 

"Guess  not,"  said  Pete.  "I'll  hand  him  up 
the  valise  and  things. ' ' 

"I'd  rather  go  home,"  said  Sam. 

"No,  you  needn't  hand  it  up,"  said  Captain 
Pickering.  "I'm  coming  ashore  with  you.  I 
won't  be  landed  in  a  tugboat  if  I  can  help  it. 
I'd  a'most  rather  swim." 

"Just  my  thinking, "  rolled  out  at  the  stern 
of  the  Elephant.  "I  quit  the  sea  on  account  of 
'em — all  sorts  of  steamers.  I'm  a  sailor,  I  am. 
I  don't  want  anything  to  do  with  steam." 

' '  Fact ! ' '  whispered  Pete  to  Sam.  4 '  He  hates 
even  a  railroad.  Everything  but  the  old  kind 
of  ships." 

Captain  Pickering  did  not  bring  any  gun 
with  him.  Nothing  but  a  small  satchel.  He 
came  down  over  the  side  of  the  Goshawk  by  a 
rope,  and  Sam  felt  a  little  queer  to  perceive 
what  an  addition  the  tall,  brawny  old  seaman 
made  to  the  load  to  be  carried  by  the  Elephant. 
Hardly  had  he  taken  his  seat  in  the  middle  of 
the  boat  before  the  wind  was  in  her  sail  and  her 
head  was  turned  landward. 

"It's  comin'  on  a  calm,"  said  Pickering, 
"but  we  may  get  there  first." 
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"Not  across  the  bay,"  replied  Kroom;  "but 
we  may  get  inside  the  bar.  That  was  an  old 
trick  of  the  thieves  with  that  spar  for  a  buoy. 
No  use  to  search  their  boat,  you  know.  I've 
known  it  tried  in  all  sorts  of  places." 

"They  reckoned  on  getting  it  again  along- 
shore?" asked  Pickering. 

4 'Yes,"  replied  Kroom;  "but  they  didn't 
reckon  on  the  tide  through  the  inlet.  Our  bay- 
men  pick  up  stuff  all  the  while  that  came  in 
that  way.     It's  all  right.     Dry  as  a  bone." 

"Of  course  it  is,"  said  Pickering.  "I  say, 
boy,  if  that  suit  fits  you,  keep  it.  You  and  he 
can  have  some  of  the  tackle. ' ' 

That  meant  Pete  and  Sam,  and  they  were 
ready  to  say  "Thank  you,  sir";  but  they  were 
a  great  deal  more  ready  to  keep  still  while  the 
two  old  sailors  talked  about  the  storm  which 
had  stranded  the  Goshawk,  and  about  other 
storms  they  had  known.  It  must  have  been 
quite  a  hurricane ;  but  even  before  it  was  fully 
described,  Captain  Pickering  had  his  valise 
open,  and  was  slowly  looking  over  some  of  its 
contents.  Log-books,  log-books,  log-books. 
Sam  knew  what  they  were  now,  and  he  would 
have  given  something  to  know  what  was  in 
them. 

"That's  one  of  the  Narragansett's,"  said  its 
owner,  laying  it  down.     "I  sailed  her  for  six 
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years.  One  trip  was  'round  the  world.  Last 
ship  I'll  ever  have.  She  was  an  old  one. 
They're  not  buildin'  many  more  of  those 
prime  clippers  we  used  to  have.  It's  all  steam 
nowadays.  I  can't  do  anything  with  steam, 
Kroom.     Can  you?" 

"I  don't  want  any,"  replied  the  Captain. 
"It's  taking  the  place  of  horses,  too,  on  land. 
That  and  'lectricity  and  these  'ere  two- wheeled 
things  they  call  cycles.  I  wouldn't  any  more 
ride  one  of  'em " 

"Did  you  ever  ride  a  horse?"  asked  Picker- 
ing. "I  did  once;  but  I  didn't  know  how  to 
steer  him,  and  we  made  a  losin'  voyage  of  it." 

"Well,"  said  the  Captain,  t4I  can  drive. 
Kind  o'  drive.  But  I'd  rather  have  some  other 
feller  navigate,  as  a  rule.  I'm  most  at  home 
in  a  boat.  Watch  now.  We'll  be  in  the 
breakers  in  less  'n  five  minutes. ' ' 

"Good  boat,"  remarked  Captain  Pickering. 
"But  we're  too  many  in  her."  Nevertheless, 
he  talked  right  along  about  ships,  as  cool  as  a 
cucumber,  even  when  the  Elephant  was  mak- 
ing her  dangerous  way  through  the  blind 
channel.  "Glad  you  know  where  it  is,"  he 
said  to  Kroom.  "I'd  ha'  swamped  her  tryin' 
to  find  it.  We're  nigh  half  full  o'  water  any- 
how." 

That  was  what  had  troubled  Sam,  for  again 
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and  again  the  tossing  waves  of  the  channel  had 
washed  over  in,  and  he  and  Pete  had  been  bail- 
ing their  best.  Not  that  Pete  appeared  to  be 
troubled,  and  he  had  remarked  to  their  pas- 
senger: ''Captain  Kroom  knows  every  channel 
around  this  bay.     He'll  get  through." 

So  he  did,  and  they  were  now  inside  of  the 
breakers,  between  them  and  the  bar.  Right 
ahead  of  them,  moreover,  was  another  cat- 
boat,  twice  as  large  as  the  Elephant,  with  four 
men  in  it. 

"There  they  are!"  exclaimed  Pickering. 
"The  very  chaps  that  came  aboard  the  Gos- 
hawk this  morning.  Reckon  they'd  been  there 
before,  too.  Tell  you  what,  Kroom,  they're 
hunting  for  that  spar-buoy,  to  get  the  things 
they  hung  to  it. ' ' 

"They  won't  get  'em,"  growled  Kroom. 
"But  every  man  of  'em  belongs  on  the  other 
side  o'  the  bay.  They  are  oyster  and  clam 
dredgers.  Some  of  pur  fishermen  are  born 
wreckers,  sure's  you  live.  Anything  they 
can  take  off  a  stranded  ship  is  fair  game  to 
them." 

"I  guess  so,"  said  Pickering.  "They 
thought  they'd  made  a  good  find  this  time. 
That  valise  'd  ha'  been  a  fortune  to  'em, 
chronometers  and  all.     Glad  you  struck  it. ' ' 

"Sam  hooked  it,"   said  Pete,    "but  it    was 
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Captain  Kroom  pulled  it  in.  Sam  thought  he 
had  the  biggest  kind  of  fish. ' ' 

"Hullo,  Captain!"  came  from  the  other  boat. 
"Have  ye  had  any  luck?" 

' '  Not  any, ' '  responded  Kroom.  ' '  But  I  want 
to  get  inside  before  it's  calm." 

"That  there  wreck  out  there's  a  Britisher," 
said  the  boatman.  "They'll  get  her  off.  We 
haven't  struck  a  fish  to-day.  We're  goin'  on 
in. 

They  were  only  out  there  fishing,  all  inno- 
cent, therefore,  but  they  let  the  Elephant  keep 
away  a  little,  or  they  kept  away  from  her. 

"Wonder  what  they've  picked  up?"  muttered 
Pickering. 

"Look  back,"  replied  Kroom.  "Don't  you 
see  something?" 

"I  do!"  whispered  Sam  to  Pete.  "It's  some- 
thing white ' ' 

"Right  in  the  wake  of  their  boat,"  said 
Kroom.  "They  must  ha'  let  go  of  it  just  as 
we  came  out  of  the  channel." 

"That's  it!"  said  Pickering.  "That's  where 
those  life-preservers  went  to.  One  of  'em 
makes  a  better  buoy-mark  than  any  spar 
would. ' ' 

"Captain,"  put  in  Pete,  "that  one  isn't 
hitched  to  anything;  it's  running  right  along 
on  the  tide.     It's  loose." 
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"Fact!"  exclaimed  Kroom.  "You've  pretty- 
good  eyes,  Pete.  I  saw  'em.  They  didn't  pull 
up  anything,  but  they  tried  to.  It  only  broke 
loose,  whatever  it  was." 

"No,  you  don't!"  said  Pickering,  sharply. 
"It's  hitched  on  the  bottom  again.  They  saw 
us  coming,  and  they  let  go.     That's  all." 

"Get  out  your  lines,  boys,"  shouted  Kroom. 
"We'll  try  for  blue-fish,  up  and  down  here," 
and  then  he  added,  to  the  men  in  the  other 
boat:  "I  won't  go  home  empty-handed.  Why 
don't  you  fellers  throw  a  hook?" 

"No  use,  Captain,"  came  back.  "We  may 
get  some  weakfish  in  the  inlet,  but  you'll  only 
throw  away  time. ' ' 

"We've  got  all  the  time  there  is,"  said  Cap- 
tain Kroom ;  but  Sam  and  Pete  were  making 
haste,  and  when  the  Elephant  tacked  again 
their  lines  were  out. 

"Shouldn't  wonder  if  they  were  kind  o' 
mad,"  remarked  Pickering.  "But  there  was 
more'n  one  life-preserver  on  deck.  They  can 
hunt  for  the  others. ' ' 

"That's  what  they'll  do,"  said  Kroom;  "but 
this  one's  follerin'  us.  Whatever  is  hitched  to 
it  '11  anchor  it  in  shoal  water.  Things  have  to 
go  over  the  bar  and  into  the  bay  at  high  tide. 
They  know  that,  and  they  think  they  can 
wait. '  * 
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The  wide  spread  of  water  between  the  surf 
and  the  beach  was  now  comparatively  smooth, 
with  long  low  waves  playing  lazily  across  it. 

There  might  be  fish  there,  but  most  likely 
not,  the  Captain  said,  and  it  ought  not  to 
arouse  any  suspicions  of  the  wreckers  that  he 
wanted  to  try  it. 

They  sailed  ahead  for  the  inlet,  but  Pete  may 
have  been  correct  when  he  told  his  shipmates, 
old  and  young: 

"They're  a- watching  us.  They  mean  to  see 
if  we're  just  after  fish." 

"There  comes  that  thing!"  exclaimed  Sam; 
but  Pickering  caught  his  arm. 

"Don't  you  point,  boy!  Don't  anybody  look 
at  it!  Fish  away.  I  guess  it  isn't  worth 
much,  but  they  needn't  see  us  get  it." 

The  Elephant  had  not  begun  her  remarkable 
voyage  very  early  in  the  day,  and  more  time 
had  passed  than  her  boy  crew  were  aware  of. 
Her  commander,  however,  had  kept  track  of 
the  tides  and  the  hours,  like  the  sharp  old 
fisherman  that  he  was. 

"We  went  out  with  the  tide,"  he  said  to 
Pickering.  * '  It's  turned  to  run  in  now.  Those 
chaps  '11  wait  for  that  stuff  at  the  other  end  of 
the  inlet.  I  don't  want  'em  to  guess  that  we 
know  a  thing  about  it;  but  it'll  be  good  and 
dark  before  we  get  home. ' ' 
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4 'My  folks  know  I  went  fishing,"  said  Sam. 
4 'They  won't  care." 

"Mine  won't,  if  they  learn  that  I'm  with 
Captain  Kroom, "  said  Pete.  "They  know  he 
doesn't  come  home  early Hullo!  Blue- 
fish!" 

He  had  struck  one ;  he  pulled  it  in  rapidly, 
but,  the  moment  it  came  within  reach,  Captain 
Kroom  seized  it  and  stood  straight  up  in  the 
boat,  hailing  the  wreckers  with : 

"Luck!     Four-pounder!" 

"All  right!"  came  faintly  back  over  the 
water.     "It's  all  you'll  get." 

"Guess  not,"  grumbled  Pickering.  "But  I 
wish  I  knew  if  they  had  anything  from  the 
Goshawk  in  their  boat.  There  was  another  lot 
of  chaps  there,  just  like  'em." 

"We  can't  help  it  if  they  have,"  said  Kroom. 
"Do  you  know,  they're  not  a  bad  kind  of  chap. 
Honest  as  the  day  on  shore.  Wouldn't  cheat 
you  in  the  weight  of  a  fish.  It  was  just  so 
with  the  Cornish  wreckers  that  plundered  me 
once. ' ' 

"Never  was  wrecked  in  my  life,"  replied 
Pickering.  "This  Goshawk  business  wasn't 
mine.  I  wasn't  in  charge  of  the  ship.  It 
doesn't  count." 

"Well,"  said  Kroom,  "I  wasn't  wrecked 
after  I  got  to  be  Captain.     Most  of  mine  came 
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younger.  I  went  to  sea  when  I  was  a  little 
feller.     What  I  hate  around  a  wreck  is  sharks. ' ' 

If  he  was  just  about  to  tell  a  shark  story,  his 
chance  for  it  was  spoiled.  He  had  a  line  of  his 
own  oat  now,  and  the  next  instant  he 
exclaimed : 

4 'Pete!  Pickering!  Take  care  of  the  boat 
while  I  get  him  in.  'Tisn't  any  blue-fish  this 
time!" 

The  Elephant  yawed  and  leaned  over  danger- 
ously before  Captain  Pickering  could  get  to  the 
tiller,  but  Pete  let  the  sail  swing  out  like  a  tip- 
top young  boatman. 

"Just  in  time!"  he  said.  "Sam,  the  Cap- 
tain's got  a  big  one!" 

It  was  indeed  a  fish,  but  the  flurry  of  excite- 
ment on  board  the  Elephant  had  not  escaped 
the  eyes  that  were  watching  her.  One  eye,  the 
right  eye  of  a  pretty  sharp  pair,  had  been 
squinting  through  a  pocket-telescope,  such  as 
coastwise  men  of  that  sort  are  very  apt  to  carry. 

"Boys,"  exclaimed  its  owner,  "old  Kroom 
has  found  something.     Come  on ! " 

The  next  moment  that  cat-boat,  with  the 
four  wreckers  in  it,  was  tacking  as  straight  a 
course  as  it  could  make  toward  the  Elephant. 

"Meet  'em,  Pickering,"  thundered  Captain 
Kroom.  "I'm  bringing  him  in.  They  mustn't 
guess  we  are  after  anything  but  fish. " 
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"They  won't,"  said  Pickering,  "not  if  you 
can  show  'em  a  prime  sea-bass." 

"That's  what  it  is,  Sam,"  said  Pete.  "I 
told  you  this  was  the  place  to  get  'em.  If  he 
doesn't  know  all  about  fish!" 

The  Captain  was  putting  out  his  strength  as 
well  as  his  knowledge  just  now.  A  less- 
experienced  fisherman  might  have  lost  that 
splendid  bass,  hooking  him  with  only  blue-fish 
tackle.  It  was  well,  too,  to  have  Pickering  in 
charge  of  the  Elephant,  for  she  ran  into 
rougher  water  while  the  fish-fight  went  on. 
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" Whoop!  Bully!"  That  shout  came  from 
the  wreckers,  within  fifty  yards,  just  as  Pete 
got  the  hook  of  the  Captain's  "gaff"  into  the 
gills  of  the  bass,  and  Kroom  himself  hoisted 
the  prize  on  board.  Every  ounce  of  their  sus- 
picion was  gone  in  a  moment,  and  the  cat-boat 
tacked  away;  but  just  then  Sam  said,  in  a  very 
low  voice: 

"There's  that  white  thing,  if  it's  a  life- 
preserver.     It's  got  stuck  again." 

In  the  other  boat  there  was  trouble.  All  the 
men  noticed  the  Elephant  with  her  extra  pas- 
senger, now  that  she  was  near  enough;  and 
suddenly  the  man  at  the  helm  stood  up  and 
said: 

"Captain  Kroom  did  go  to  the  wreck.  I 
saw  that  big  feller  that's  with  him.  He  was 
on  the  Goshawk  when  the  tug  left  her.  We'd 
better  watch  Kroom  and  see  if  he's  gropplin' 
on  his  own  account.  We  can't  do  or  say  a 
thing  unless  we  can  pick  up  what  was  thrown 
over. ' ' 
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Thrue  for  ye,"  replied  the  man  next  him. 
"Thin  the  inlet's  the  place  to  wait  for  thim. 
We  can  luk  into  his  boat   sure. ' ' 

"I'll  tell  you  what,  boys,"  said  the  steers- 
man, "those  fellers  threw  over  more'n  we 
know  of.  They'll  come  back  for  every  pound 
of  it,  but  we  can  beat  'em." 

It  looked  as  if  their  view  of  the  matter  was 
just  as  Captain  Kroom  had  said.  They  had 
not  the  slightest  idea  but  what  it  was  entirely 
honest  to  do  what  they  were  attempting.  Does 
not  anything  that  drifts  ashore  belong  to  the 
land  it  is  stranded  on? 

It  is  true  that  the  laws  of  most  countries  and 
the  rights  of  other  men  are  against  the  wreck- 
ers, but  they  have  a  strong  belief  in  a  kind  of 
"storm  law. "  It  is  a  law  that  reaches  out  into 
the  sea  sometimes,  and  covers  anything  which 
may  be  found  floating  around.  It  certainly 
takes  in  all  that  can  be  fished  up  from  the 
bottom. 

That  is  the  general  idea  of  the  men  who  are 
known  as  wreckers.  The  cat-boat  with  these 
four  men  in  it  ran  on  into  the  inlet  for  quite  a 
distance  while  they  were  talking  about  Kroom 
and  the  Goshawk  and  the  tug-boats. 

The  place  at  which  they  had  anchored  was 
very  near  the  bay  side  of  the  long  sand-bar 
island   whose    front    was    toward    the    ocean. 
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Here  they  were  entirely  hidden,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  were  unable  to  keep  any  watch 
upon  the  Elephant  and  the  possible  doings  of 
her  crew.  This  was  not  exactly  what  they 
intended,  and  before  long  the  steersman  arose 
and  remarked  to  his  mates: 

"This  won't  do.  You'd  better  put  me 
ashore.  I'll  go  to  the  ocean  beach  and  keep  an 
eye  on  'm.  Glad  I  brought  my  glass  along. 
'Tisn't  only  old  Kroom.  Some  o'  the  tug-boat 
fellers  may  have  come  back. ' ' 

A  pretty  spirited  debate  followed,  and  all  the 
while  the  weakfish  and  flounders  were  biting 
freely.  They  therefore  were  having  pretty 
good  luck  in  their  ordinary  character  of  fisher- 
men. 

In  spite  of  that,  however,  they  all  seemed  to 
feel  very  much  as  did  their  steersman,  and  the 
entire  four  at  last  decided  to  go  ashore  on  the 
bar  and  walk  over  to  watch  Kroom.  They  left 
their  boat,  pulled  all  the  way  out  of  water,  at 
the  bay  end  of  the  inlet,  and  there  was  not 
another  craft  of  any  kind  in  sight  when  they 
began  to  trudge  across  the  sand. 

In  the  Elephant,  slowly  sailing  along  from 
its  place  of  danger  too  near  the  surf,  the  course 
of  affairs  had  been  very  interesting  to  its  crew. 

"Pete,"  said  Sam,  at  the  moment  when  the 
wrecker  boat  tacked  away  and  the  big  sea-bass 
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lay  floundering  fiercely  on  the  bottom,  " that's 
the  largest  fish  I  ever  saw  caught. ' ' 

"Biggest  kind!"  responded  Pete.  "You  or  I 
couldn't  have  done  anything  with  him.  They 
generally  catch  'em  off  shore,  with  a  bass-rod 
and  a  reel.  Tire  'em  out,  you  know,  before 
they  try  to  pull'em  in.     It's  science!" 

Sam  had  heard  of  such  things,  and  it  made  a 
proud  boy  of  him  to  find  himself  right  in 
among  what  seemed  to  him  the  greatest  fishing 
in  all  the  world — unless,  he  thought,  it  might 
be  fishing  for  sharks  or  whales.  Captain 
Kroom  himself  had  been  a  whaler,  and  Pete 
had  been  out  shark-fishing.  Sam  was  begin- 
ning to  feel  a  good  deal  of  respect  for  Pete,  and 
he  whispered  to  him : 

"Why  don't  you  try  on  that  blue  suit?  It's 
as  dry  as  a  bone.     See  if  it  fits. " 

Captain  Pickering  must  have  heard  him,  for 
he  said  at  once:  "That's  it,  boy;  put  it  on. 
What  you  need  most  is  a  new  rig. ' ' 

"Sam  pulled  it  up,"  he  said.  "It's  one  of 
his  fish." 

"Fisherman's  luck,"  laughed  Captain 
Kroom,  with  a  very  deep,  hearty  laugh.  "It's 
your  share.     Put  it  on. ' ' 

Pete  had  eyed  that  suit  until  he  knew  every 
seam  and  button  of  it.  Hour  after  hour  during 
the  cruise  of  the  Elephant  he  had  grown  better 
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and  better  acquainted  with  the  strange  idea 
that  it  was  to  be  his  own.  He  had  hardly  told 
himself  how  much  more  it  must  have  cost  than 
had  any  clothes  he  had  ever  owned  before. 
"Guess  I'll  wait  till  I  get  home,"  he  said. 

"No,  you  don't,"  thundered  Captain  Kroom; 
"I  want  to  see  how  you  look  in  it.     Put  it  on!" 

Pete  was  pretty  well  accustomed  to  obeying 
the  Captain,  and  not  to  do  so  now  would  have 
been  something  like  mutiny  on  shipboard.  He 
turned  very  red  in  the  face,  and  he  put  on  the 
trousers  wrong  side  out  the  first  trial,  but  then 
he  got  them  right,  and  the  blue  shirt  and  the 
jacket  followed. 

"They  fit  him!"  exclaimed  Sam.  "Make 
him  look  like  another  fellow. ' ' 

So  they  all  said,  and  it  made  little  difference 
that  Pete  was  still  barefooted  or  that  his  straw 
hat  turned  up  in  front.  It  was  an  out-and-out 
sailor  rig,  and  it  had  taken  only  a  twinkling,  or 
perhaps  two  or  three  twinklings,  to  get  it  on. 

Meantime  the  Elephant  had  tacked  to  and 
fro,  and  Captain  Kroom  and  Sam  had  kept 
their  trolling  lines  out.  As  for  Captain  Picker- 
ing, he  had  again  opened  his  valise,  and  was 
now  at  work  with  his  double-barreled  spy- 
glass, as  Sam  called  it. 

"Kroom,"  he  remarked,  "keep  on  fishing. 
Those  chaps  are  in  the  inlet,  out  of  sight,  just 
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now.     One  more  tack  and  we  can  stretch  on 
across  the  channel,  not  far  from  that  buoy. ' ' 

They  all  knew  that  he  meant  the  bit  of  white 
float,  the  life-preserver,  that  was  continually 
appearing  and  disappearing  among  the  waves 
to  the  eastward. 

"Now!"  exclaimed  Captain  Kroom;  but  at 
that  instant  Sam  shouted : 

"Oh!     Guess  it's  a  blue-fish!" 

"Just  the  thing!"  replied  Kroom.  "Pull! 
While  you're  getting  him  in  we'll  try  for  that 
float.     It  isn't  a  hundred  yards  away. " 

At  that  moment,  unknown  to  the  crew  of  the 
Elephant,  the  four  wreckers  were  plodding 
along  across  the  dry,  hot  sand  of  the  bar-island, 
eager  to  reach  the  seaward  beach,  from  which 
they  might  discover  what  was  going  on  inside 
of  the  tossing,  foaming  lines  of  the  surf. 

The  life-preserver  was  nothing  but  a  long 
India-rubber-cloth  bag  of  wind,  bent  around  in 
a  ring.  It  was  meant  to  be  worn  under  the 
arms  of  a  person  in  the  water.  There  it  was, 
bobbing  to  and  fro  on  the  water,  but  not  get- 
ting along  very  well.  The  tide  was  strong, 
but  there  was  a  hitch  as  of  something  that 
dragged  on  the  bottom. 

"Got  it!"  exclaimed  Pickering,  as  the  Ele- 
phant swung  around  close  to  the  float.  "I'll 
fetch  it  up  as  quick  as  I  can!     Oh!" 
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He  had  not  caught  it,  for  it  bobbed  away 
from  him  as  if  it  were  dodging. 

"Gaffed!"  said  Captain  Kroom,  the  next 
instant.  "That's  it,  Pete.  Now,  hold  hard. 
Don't  let  it  get  away." 

"I  won't!"  almost  gasped  Pete,  tugging  with 
all  his  might.     "Can't  you  tack,  Captain?" 

The  Elephant  seemed  to  swing  on  her  own 
account,  so  perfectly  was  she  handled  by  the 
old  sailor,  but  Pickering  now  had  hold  of  the 
handle  of  the  gaff,  and  it  was  not  likely  to  get 
away  from  him. 

"In  she  comes!"  he  said,  but  he  was  now 
grasping  a  rope  that  was  knotted  hard  to  the 
life-preserver. 

"I'll  let  the  boat  kite  along,"  said  Kroom. 
"Don't  let  anybody  see  you  pull  that  in." 

He  was  keeping  the  sail  of  the  Elephant  full 
spread  toward  the  bar  and  the  inlet.  That  was 
why  a  man  with  a  spy-glass,  who  came  running 
down  the  beach  and  began  to  look,  shouted 
back  to  some  other  men : 

"There  she  comes!  They're  only  trolling. 
They  haven't  stopped  for  anything.  But  the 
sail  kind  o'  hides  'em." 

The  Elephant  had  not  paused,  to  speak  of, 
but  behind  her  sail  Captain  Pickering  was  lift- 
ing something  over  her  gunwale. 

"Conscience!"  he  exclaimed.     "This  here  is 
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part  of  my  luggage  that  I  thought  went  on  the 
tug  this  morning.  I  saw  all  the  rest  of  it 
stowed  away  safe  enough,  but  I'd  ha'  lost  this." 

"Some  o'  the  tug  crews  are  the  worst  kind 
o'  wreckers,"  remarked  Captain  Kroom. 
"We've  beat  'em  this  time,  unless  there  were 
some  more  life-preservers  out." 

"Guess  not,"  said  Pickering.  "There  isn't 
much  in  this  that  would  be  hurt  by  salt  water. 
It's  had  a  soak,  that's  all." 

It  was  not  so  large  a  valise  as  the  other,  but 
it  seemed  as  heavy.  It  was  just  the  thing  to 
keep  a  life-preserver  under  in  deep  water,  and 
to  let  a  strong  current  drag  it  along  into  shal- 
lows. 

"Don't  open  it  till  you  get  ashore,"  sug- 
gested Kroom.  "I'm  heading  the  boat  for  the 
inlet.     Cast  off  the  float. ' ' 

Pickering  had  already  done  that ;  but  as  the 
Elephant  bowed  her  head  and  swung  away,  the 
life-preserver,  although  robbed  of  its  precious 
drag,  seemed  to  be  following  her. 

"Pete,"  said  Sam,  "look!  I  can  see  those 
fellows." 

"They've  come  over  the  bar  to  watch  what 
we're  doing,"  growled  Kroom.  "Pickering, 
now's  our  time  to  run  through  into  the  bay. 
I've  an  idea  in  my  head.  Can't  you  hide  those 
things?" 
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Off  came  Pickering's  coat,  and  down  it  went 
over  the  two  valises,  side  by  side.  Next  to 
them  lay  the  handsome  shapes  of  the  bass  and 
the  two  blue-fish,  and  one  more  was  added  to 
these  by  Sam  himself  before  they  had  sailed  a 
hundred  yards. 

Only  four  fish,  but  they  made  a  pretty  good 
appearance.  At  all  events,  there  was  not  a 
sign  of  recaptured  wreckage  on  board  the  Ele- 
phant. Her  crew  and  passengers  could  not 
hear  the  wreckers  saying  to  each  other: 
"Kroom's  giving  it  up.  He's  off  for  home. 
We  can  go  back  now. ' ' 

44  Boys, "  it  was  the  steersman,  after  a  long 
squint  through  his  glass,  "I  can  see  our  float! 
She's  coming.  Let's  go  for  the  boat.  Now's 
our  time. ' ' 

Perhaps  so ;  but  they  had  lost  a  great  deal 
of  time,  and  the  Elephant  was  already  in 
the  inlet,  running  well,  when  they  started 
back. 

"Wish  there  was  more  wind,"  said  Picker- 
ing, impatiently.  "Their  boat's  over  there 
somewhere. ' ' 

"That's  what  I'm  after,"  replied  Kroom; 
"and  I  reckon  we'll  get  there  first. " 

That  might  depend  a  great  deal  on  the 
strength  of  the  breeze,  and  even  more  on  the 
crookedness  of  the  channel.     Account  had  also 
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to  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  no  man  can  do  his 
fastest  walking  in  yielding  sea-sand. 

"There  it  is!"  said  Pete.  "Captain,  they 
hauled  their  boat  a'most  out  o'  water." 

"They  can  shove  it  in  again  quick  enough," 
replied  Kroom.  "I  don't  know  exactly  what 
to  do  or  say.  The  fact  is,  they're  a  prime  good 
lot  of  fellows — hard-working,  sober,  peaceable. 
All  of  'em  go  to  meeting." 

"Well,  Kroom,"  said  Pickering,  "I  knew  a 
real  partiklar  feller  once,  and  they  said  he'd 
been  a  pirate.    I  didn't  quite  believe  it  of  him. " 

"Here  we  come!"  responded  Kroom,  as  the 
Elephant  glided  somewhat  lazily  around  a 
sandy  curve.  "Jump  ashore,  Pete!  Get 
there!" 

Sam  had  already  noticed  how  remarkably 
quick  his  'longshore  comrade  could  be  in  his 
movements,  but  he  was  surprised  now  at  the 
sudden  elastic  bound  which  took  Pete  out  of 
the  Elephant  as  she  almost  grazed  the  bank  on 
that  side  of  the  inlet.  Then  away  he  went 
toward  the  wrecker  boat,  and  his  bare  feet 
were  the  correct  thing  for  sand- walking,  or 
wading. 

At  that  very  moment  the  four  bay  fishermen 
came  in  sight,  toiling  along  breathlessly  under 
the  hot  sun,  and  the  foremost  of  them  shouted: 
"Hullo,  Kroom!     Want  to  see  ye!" 
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"Come  on!"  roared  Kroom.  "We'll  wait  for 
ye!     H'ist  yourselves  along.     Plenty  o'  time!" 

Pete  was  now  at  the  hauled-out  boat  and  was 
peering  over  into  her,  but  he  had  not  uttered  a 
sound.  He  was  thinking  very  fast  indeed. 
"We've  got  'em!"  he  said  to  himself.  "What 
rascals  they  are !  Who'd  ha'  thought  it  of  'em? 
This  is  what  it  means  to  be  wrecked  among 
wild  savages.  Take  everything  you  have. 
But  then  they  murder  a  fellow,  and  old  Kroom 
says  some  of  'em  eat  him.  Now  I  wonder 
what  they'll  say  when  they  find  they're 
caught?" 

He  did  not  have  to  wait  long  before  he  found 
out.  Here  came  the  Elephant,  her  sail  slip- 
ping down  as  she  ran  her  nose  into  the  sand. 
Out  stepped  Captain  Pickering,  and  at  the 
same  moment  the  four  bay  fishermen  came  in 
a  hurry  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  cat-boat. 

"My  quadrant!"  shouted  Captain  Pickering. 
"Those  two  English  guns  of  mine,  and  Captain 
Sanders's  spare  chronometer!     It  beats  all!" 

"Yours,  are  they?"  loudly  responded  the 
steersman  of  the  cat-boat.  "Well,  if  I  ain't 
glad  to  see  ye !  And  old  Kroom,  too !  I  was 
wonderin'  how  we'd  get  'em  back  to  their 
owners." 

"What?"  thundered  Captain  Kroom.  "Just 
say  that  over  again!" 
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44 Why,  Captain,"  replied  the  fisherman, 
"them  there  insurance  fellers  are  straight 
enough,  but  the  tug-boat  men  are  no  better 
than  so  many  river  thieves.  Reg'lar  wreckers ! 
We  couldn't  do  a  thing  while  they  were  around. 
Some  of  the  Goshawk's  crew  were  just  as 
bad." 

"Ye'd  not  belave  me,"  put  in  another  of  the 
fishermen,  "but  it's  so.  They're  all  foreign- 
ers, ivery  mon  av  thim.  Not  an  American 
among  thim.  The  dirthy  spalpanes!  It's  bad 
enough  for  a  mon  to  foind  himself  wrecked, 
widout  bein'  ploondered.  We  got  away  these 
things  from  the  toogboat  min,  but  they  threw 
over  stuff  and  buoyed  it  to  coom  and  get  it. 
We  was  gropplin'  for  it  the  day.  I  hope  ye're 
no  wrecker,  Captain  Kroom.  They  say  most 
o'  thim  owld  sailors  '11  sthrip  ony  wreck." 

The  bronzed  face  of  Captain  Kroom  was 
furious  with  indignation  for  a  moment,  and 
then  he  burst  into  a  very  deep-chested  roar  of 
laughter. 

44 Sam,"  whispered  Pete,  44 think  of  their  tak- 
ing him  and  you  and  me  for  wreckers. ' ' 

4 'They'll  have  to  give  up  all  those  things, 
though, ' '  whispered  back  Sam. 

The  bay  fishermen  had  no  thought  of  doing 
anything  else.  They  listened  with  keen  inter- 
est to  the  account  of  the  spar  buoy,  that  had 
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been  set  adrift  without  their  knowledge. 
They  seemed  entirely  satisfied  with  the  cap- 
ture of  the  life-preserver.  In  return,  they  told 
all  they  knew  of  the  ways  of  the  tug-boat  men, 
and  Pat  Malone  again  and  again  asserted  that 
**  those  chaps  are  all  sorts,  from  ivery where, 
and  not  wan  American. ' ' 

Captain  Pickering  was  ready  to  pay  the  four 
very  honest  fishermen  liberally  for  the  time 
they  had  spent  in  watching  the  thieves  and  in 
grappling.  It  was  quite  dark,  however,  before 
the  Elephant  again  had  her  crew  on  board. 

44 Biggest  day  I  ever  had,"  said  Sam  to  Pete. 
44 Let's  come  again,  right  away." 

44Bully!"  said  Pete.  44We'll  come  out  with 
Captain  Kroom. ' ' 

44 Come  along,  boys,"  put  in  the  Captain. 
44We'll  fish  all  summer.  Glad  there's  more 
breeze  to  carry  us  home.  Pickering,  it's  just 
as  I  told  you.  Our  bay  fishermen  are  honest. 
They  wouldn't  cheat  you  in  the  weight  of  a 
flounder. ' ' 

The  moon  came  up,  as  if  the  new  fresh 
breeze  had  brought  it,  and  the  homeward  sail 
across  the  bay  did  great  credit  to  the  qualities 
of  the  Elephant.  Nevertheless  there  was 
much  tacking  to  and  fro,  while  Pete  and  Sam 
listened  to  the  two  old  sailors.  There  was 
really  hardly  anything  for  them  to  do  but  to 
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exchange  yarns  about  their  voyages  in  the 
splendid  clipper-ships  which  were  now  being 
driven  from  the  seas  by  that  terrible  fellow, 
Steam. 

"Pete,"  said  Sam,  as  they  stepped  out  at 
last  upon  the  wharf,  "ain't  I  glad  I  came!" 

"I'm  glad  you  did,"  replied  Pete;  "but  the 
Captain's  going  to  take  us  out  again,  any  day." 
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